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Teach the Profitableness of Fair Play 


RESIDENT WILSON desires to unite all nations in a policy 
that will minimize the possibility of another world-war. The 
opponents of his policy are flooding the country with propaganda 
advocating resistance to the ratification of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. Meanwhile Germany looks on with laughter, 
while doing her best to transform Asia to a pro-German basis. 


WiC 


Why can’t we Americans get just as busy along educational lines in 
} Asia as Germany is along military lines? Why not teach all in 


—JHIC 


Asia and all in Germany the profitableness of playing fair? Surely 
there will be more profit in such a course than in any of the 
political adventuring thus far advocated. When Asia is fully 
awakened, she will be a far stronger power for good or for evil { 
than ever Russia was. + If we let Germany do the educating, the 
outcome may be very expensive for our nation when Asia realizes 
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her strength for evil. How shall we proceed? Start by winning 
the faith of the children. Then teach them to understand the true 
meaning of freedom, that liberty is not license, the profitableness 
in playing fair, the profitableness in broad co-operation, and 
gradually they will be transformed, as they approach manhood and 
womanhood, into an electorate capable of self-government. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 























Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard*of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 










Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 











Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





Price 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing | 


Authorized to give Normal School Course and award 
N. Y. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Normal Graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Miss ANNETTA GILMAN, Assistant Teacher 
Normal Graduate of the Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
Private Instruction: Practice Classes: Lectures 


1005 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





PASADENA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Etta Casg, Principal, 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FRANcisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH BRAND, Principal 











Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing | 


Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 


Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 543 Andrus Building 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 





| 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
Washington School of Lip-Readi 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of loot 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N 


Washington, D. C. 





_ MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 


New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
itchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizaBEeTH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss LoviIsE Now In. MIss JANIE KINNIER, A. B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF CLUB WORK AMONG THE DEAF* 
BY CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


HEN Mr. De Land wrote me urg- 

ing me to go to the St. Louis con- 
vention, there was a question in my mind 
as to whether to talk about the Kinzie 
Method of Speech-Reading or tell about 
the club work which we are doing. I de- 
cided that the Kinzie Method would 
speak for itself, and chose for my subject 
“The Possibilities of Club Work Among 
the Deaf.” 

My tremendous interest in this subject 
has developed through personal experi- 
ence in club work in Philadelphia. One 
year ago the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia had a membership of 80 and 
$44.95 in the treasury. Today we have 
a membership of 230 and are operating a 
four-story, twenty-room club-house, lo- 
cated in the best down-town residence 
section of Philadelphia. Furthermore, 
we have that club-house on a self-sup- 
porting basis, with a substantial balance 
in the bank. 

You may be interested to know how 
this has been accomplished, so I shall give 
you a brief history of our development. 
Ever since establishing our work in 
Philadelphia, my sister and I have had a 
longing to make our organization a center 
of real usefulness and activity. The 
cause of the deaf is one which lies very 
near our hearts, and we are working con- 
stantly to do everything in our power to- 
ward its development. Last September a 
plan to open a club-house where many in- 





_*An address delivered by Miss Kinzie at the 
National Convention of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Mo., June, 
1919. 


terests in behalf of the deaf might be 
promoted and an attractive center created 
took definite form. By that time we had 
about $90 in our treasury. With this $90 
and abundant faith in our cause we set 
out to find a house. We succeeded in 
finding one ideally adapted to our pur- 
poses, the one which we now occupy, at 
1606 Locust street. 

We figured that $5,000 would furnish 
the house, pay the general expenses, and 
safeguard the undertaking until it could 
be made self-supporting, as we were de- 
termined it should be. It was a part of 
the plan from the first that the house 
must pay for itself when once in opera- 
tion, and we were careful when finding a 
house to select one which provided the 
facilities for making it do so. We then 
set out to raise our money. Five thou- 
sand dollars is not a large amount to raise 
as movements go nowadays; yet it is not 
such a small amount, either, for a hand- 
ful of people representing a cause of 
which many people are still ignorant. But 
it is an amount within the reach of the 
promoters of this work in the various 
fields, and I am giving you our experi- 
ence so that you may know that it can be 
done. 

We succeeded in raising our money (in 
fact, went over the top), and by January 
15 were ready to lease the house. The 
house has now been in operation less than 
six months and is already on a self-sup- 
porting basis. Our income is derived 
from the rent of student rooms and in- 
struction hall, which is occupied by the 
Kinzie School, a tea-room, and member- 
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ship dues. We have had students from 
Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio, Vermont, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, etc. Our membership dues 
range from $1 to $1,000. 

Now, what are some of the advantages 
of having the club-house? In the first 
place, think what it means to have a stu- 
dent residence for deaf people. It makes 
a great difference to such persons going 
alone to a strange city to know before 
they leave home just where they are go- 
ing and that they are to have happy, con- 
genial surroundings. I dare say that 
there are hundreds of deaf women, un- 
accustomed to leaving their homes, who 
are aware of the value of speech-reading, 
but shrink so much from contact with 
strangers in hotels and boarding-houses 
that they forego the opportunity to study 
rather than face this trying ordeal. The 
club-house idea changes the situation en- 
tirely. Furthermore, it is of no small ad- 
vantage to students who live in the club- 
house to be in a speech-reading atmos- 
phere where all the intercourse provides 
practise for the development of skill. 

Another advantage is that the quality 
of the work itself done in the different 
departments is much higher than could be 
otherwise, for the reason that we have 
the facilities for working toward definite 
ends on a large scale. The work done in 
an attractive club-house appeals to the 
members, and they are inspired to take 
hold.and become a live part of the organ- 
ization. I never saw anything like the 
way the members of the Speech-Reading 
Club have worked to accomplish things 
since this club-house idea took definite 
form. These efforts never would have 
been inspired without the club-house. 

Then there is the influence which such 
an institution has in educating the public 
not only to the value of speech-reading, 
but to the deaf person himself. As you 
know, the deaf have always been barred 
both socially and commercially. This 
kind of movement will do more than any- 
thing else possibly could to change the 
prejudices held against them. The public 
is taking notice of what the Speech-Read- 
ing Club is doing. The newspapers have 
given it wide publicity. It is one of the 
progressive things that people are talking 
about. Asa means of educating the pub- 
lic, take our tea-room alone. Besides be- 


ing a convenience for the people in the 
house (we serve three meals a day), be- 
sides the financial help which it brings to 
the house, it is a most important educa- 
tional factor. We have endeavored to 
make our tea-room very attractive. We 
call it the “Tulip,” and the decorations 
are carried out in the tulip colors. We 
aim to advertise it in just the right way; 
we aim to serve delicious meals. The re- 
sult of all this is that the Tulip tea-room 
is becoming an exceedingly popular place, 
so much so that we are already having to 
double our space. Now, a great many 
strangers are attracted to this tea-room. 
Some of them know that the place is 
headquarters for the hard of hearing; 
others do not, but soon discover it. They 
see here deaf people conversing with each 
other ina natural way. They see that the 
life in the club-house is the same as the 
life in any other attractive club-house, 
excepting that it is more attractive than 
in many cases. These people are being 
unconsciously educated against the ideas 
which have prevailed with regard to deaf 
people. They become interested in the 
institution and go away and tell their 
friends about the place. All this pub- 
licity is having a powerful effect in edu- 
cating the public in favor of the deaf 
people. 

Now, what is the actual work that we 
are doing? The work is divided into de- 
partments, each department represented 
by its corresponding committee. There 
are twelve standing committees, as fol- 
lows: 

1. House. 

2. Free instruction. 

3. Social Service. 

4. Welfare. 

5. Education. 

6. Entertainment. 

7. Membership. 

8. Relief Work. 
9. Woman’s Exchange. 

10. Reception. 

11. Social. 

12. Auditing. 

I shall endeavor to give you a brief 
sketch of the work supervised by these 
various committees. 

It is the responsibility of the House 
Committee to make the club-house a cen- 
ter of attraction. We want it to be just 
as inviting as it is possible to make it 
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within our means. We want it to be en- 
tirely comfortable in every way. In fact, 
we want the life in the club-house to be 
as nearly ideal as it can be made. 

Our Free Instruction Department ex- 
ists for the purpose of providing free in- 
struction in speech-reading to every hard- 
of-hearing individual that comes within 
our reach who cannot afford to pay for 
lessons. We do not want it said that a 
single deaf person in Philadelphia has not 
had the opportunity to study speech-read- 
ing. Speech-reading is the key that un- 
locks the deaf person’s prison, and it is 
our business and our duty to find the iso- 
lated cases. Then there are numerous 
cases in the free classes in speech-reading 
in the William Penn Evening High 
School who need individual instruction, 
but have not the opportunity to get it 
there. This work will be taken care of 
in our Free Instruction Department. 

Through our Social Service Depart- 
ment we are finding employment for self- 
dependent deaf men and women. We 
consider this one of the most important 
departments to be developed. The New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing is 
doing a wonderful work along this line. 
They have shown the tremendous need 
for such departments in the different cit- 
ies. We must change the industrial situ- 
ation for the deaf. It is being proved to- 
day that a deaf person instead of being a 
commercial encumbrance may be an asset 
to an employer. In the first place, he 
concentrates better; he does not waste 
time talking with his fellow-employees ; 
he knows that he must make good, and 
therefore gives himself wholly to his 
work. Because a man is deaf is no rea- 
son why he should be considered dumb. 
A deaf man is simply a normal man who 
cannot hear. We must change the ideas 
which prevail regarding deafness. The 
public must be educated to new ideas. 
The way to do it is to win the confidence 
of the big men at the head of the firms— 
not the smaller men who fill the employ- 
ment departments. We must interest and 
convince men like Mr. Alba B. Johnson, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in Philadelphia: men like Mr. 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Tournal ; 
like Mr. Curtis, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. These men are representative, 
public-spirited citizens, who live to make 


themselves of value to the community. 
We must convince these men, so that they 
will make a place for deaf pegple and in- 
struct the managers of their departments 
accordingly. Men like Mr. Johnson are 
anxious to see such a movement go for- 
ward. When we were raising money for 
our club-house we called on him, though 
having no personal acquaintance with 
him whatever. We did not know that he 
was in any way especially interested in 
work for the deaf, but we did know that 
he was interested in progressive move- 
ments. He saw that our project was a 
good thing and that it ought to go 
through. A few days after our visit he 
sent us his check for $250. 

We called on another public-spirited 
man with whom we had had no previous 
acquaintance. We told him all about our 
project. He said, “That sounds like a 
good thing. I happen to be hard of hear- 
ing myself and I know how it feels. I'll 
give you $250.” 

That is the kind of encouragement we 
have met with in Philadelphia. It shows 
the receptivity for this movement. In 
order to change the industrial situation in 
an effective way, we must win the confi- 
dence of men like these all over this 
country. There’is a great work to be 
done. Who is going to do it? It is up to 
the leaders in this profession to do it. No 
one else is going to do it for us. I prom- 
ise you that we shall not shirk our re- 
sponsibilities in Philadelphia. We must 
make this work so attractive and so ef- 
fective that the former prejudices against 
the deaf people will all be forgotten. 

It will be the work of our Welfare De- 
partment to look after the deaf people 
who are sick. Whether they are mem- 
bers of the club or not will make no dif- 
ference. It will be their business to visit 
the sick, write letters of cheer, send deli- 
cacies and flowers in some cases, and re- 
port the need for material help in cases 
where such need is found. 

The Department of Education will ar- 
range for general culture classes, and will 
put at the head of such classes the best 
available instructors. We aré planning 
to have classes next season in art, litera- 
ture, current events, and parliamentary 
law. Some of these classes will doubtless 
eventually represent clubs within the 
club. 
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The Entertainment Committee will pro- 
vide all kinds of wholesome recreation. 
They will arrange for entertainments, 
plays, and all sorts of fun and frolic. 
They will plan attractive programs for 
the regular club meetings and see that 
everybody is given a good time. 

The Membership Committee are con- 
stantly working to secure new members. 
We do not wait for them to come in vol- 
untarily; we go after them and gather 
them in. We gather them from all classes 
of society. The fact that people are deaf 
is what interests us—not their social po- 
sition. Our work is too high to recognize 
any false distinctions. We rate people 
according to what they are and not ac- 
cording to accidental conditions. Our 
scale of membership gives everybody a 
chance. Regular members pay $1; sup- 
porting members, $10 to $20; patrons, 
$25; life members, $50; donors, $100; 
benefactors, $1,000. 

The Committee on Relief Work will 
sew for the Red Cross, Emergency Aid, 
or any organization that needs their help. 
They will also provide clothing, etc., for 
any needy deaf people that are reported. 
We believe that this department is going 
to do excellent work for the community. 
There are many hard-of-hearing women 
who have time to devote to this kind of 
work, and they are anxious to help along 
so worthy an object. 

In the Woman’s Exchange all kinds of 
high-grade hand-work consigned bv deaf 
women are placed on sale. There are 
embroidered articles, lingeries, baskets, 
bags, etc.; also jellies, preserves. canned 
fruits, home-made cakes. candies, etc. 
We charge 10 per cent commission for 
handling the goods. 

The Reception Committee have charge 
of parties, receptions, etc., and at all such 
affairs and at the regular club meetings 
aim to let no stranger get away without 
becoming acquainted. It is also their 
duty to see that the members become ac- 
quainted, not merely to the extent of 
knowing faces, but names as well, and 
every opportunity provided for the de- 
velopment of pleasant associations. 

The Social Committee have charge of 
the serving of refreshments at the meet- 
ings, and also assist the Reception Com- 
mittee in the general hospitality work. 

The Auditing Committee audit the 
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books once a year. It may not be out of 
place to mention that we have had an ex- 
pert accountant devise a financial system 
suitable for the institution, which is abso- 
lutely simple and comprehensive. 

The possibilities of the Speech-Reading 
Club are the possibilities that are before 
us all. What we have done others can 
do. It is a fine thing to have leagues and 
guilds. The New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing is doing a wonderful 
work, and so are the Chicago League, the 
Boston Speech-Readers’ Guild, and oth- 
ers. But a club-house, with student resi- 
dence and all the other departments, will 
do more toward educating the public and 
be of more real service to the deaf people 
and to the cause than any other medium, 
for the reason that the facilities are so 
much greater for effective work and be- 
cause it brings public recognition, which 
we must have in order to change con- 
ditions. 

Boston has already, recognized the su- 
periority of the plan and is following our 
example. One of the most gratifying 
pieces of information which has recently 
come to my attention was the news that 
the Boston Speech-Readers’ Guild has 
received a contribution of $10,000 to- 
ward their club-house. 

With real, live organizations, publicly 
recognized, we are able to create new in- 
terests and new lives for the deaf people 
who have been so terribly shut out of 
things. The opportunities in this work 
are so great that my sister and I are 
often overwhelmed with their enormity. 
We who are engaged in this profession 
have a world to change, and we ought to 
do it within the next ten years. The 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing can be a wonderful factor in this 
work if conducted in the right way. The 
headquarters for this organization should 
be in Washington and the work should 
be done in conjunction with the Volta 
Bureau. There is no such existing in- 
strument of help in this field as THE 
Voita Review has been and will be, and 
two such mighty forces as the right kind 
of national organization and the Volta 
Bureau could sweep things before them 
with tremendous force. 

We must make and keep our standards 
high. We must stand for big things. In 
a profession such as ours there should be 
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no room for smallnesses ; there should be 
no room for jealousies and _ rivalries. 
There should be one big aim, and that 
aim should be to help the deaf people and 
to help each other to help them. If we 
have that object first and foremost, our 
own careers will take care of themselves. 
It is indeed gratifying to see the number 
of speech-reading schools that are coming 
into existence today. My greatest wish 
is that there may be the strongest possi- 
ble cooperative spirit among them, all 
working together for a common purpose. 
Let us do away with all trivialities in this 
cause. Let us‘work together with unity 
of purpose, with the welfare of the deaf 
people always in the foreground, and not 
be afraid that some other teacher is going 
to trample on our toes. One of the very 
best promoters of any cause or industry 
is healthy competition. Two good 
schools in the same locality will produce 
twice the results if both are alive and 
fired with a determination to develop this 
cause. We tell our normal graduates that 
if they want to open schools across the 
street from us they have a perfect right 
to do so. They have as much right in 
the locality as we have. If they can hold 
their own in the same neighborhood with 
us, I say, “Good for them.” There is a 
great work to be done and as much pa- 
tronage as any of us can possibly take 
care of. If you doubt what I-say, go 
from one zurist’s office to another in any 
of our larger cities. The number of 
hard-of-hearing people is astounding ; Dr. 
Bell estimates that there are over a mil- 
lion in the United States. Only a small 
proportion of these are studving speech- 
reading. though every one whose hearing 
is sufficiently defective to affect conver- 
sation should be studying. There is a 
crying need for work along this line, and 
the more high-grade schools there are the 
better it will be, but they must be good 
schools and they must have a larger pur- 
pose than merely to teach deaf people to 
read lips, splendid as that object is in it- 
self. 

Then if the strong schools will go fur- 
ther and establish club-houses, there will 
be no end to their opportunities. Why 
should not every city have its speech- 
reading residence for the deaf just as 
every city has its Y. W. C. A.? 

Before-my deafness came I was, as 


scme of you know, studying to be a phy- 
sician. It was my purpose to become a 
medical missionary. I had always felt 
that the opportunities for service and the 
needs in that work were greater than 
those to be found in any other. When 
my deafness began to develop rapidly, I 
saw how handicapped I would be in the 
foreign field. It would be impossible for 
me to master the language, which is so 
essential. I saw that I would be confined 
to narrow limits, if accepted at all. It 
was at this point that I learned of Miss 
Bruhn’s school, in Boston. Upon looking 
into the matter, I saw that my chances 
with speech-reading would be much 
greater than without it; still it was up to 
the examining board, and after complet- 
ing my regular course in Boston I went 
to see the board for foreign missions in 
New York. There I was pronounced in- 
eligible for the field under any circum- 
stances. 

Having had a glimpse into the work for 
the deaf through my associations with 
Miss Bruhn’s school, I began to consider 
the advisability of taking up that work 
rather than to attempt to continue in 
medicine in this country, handicapped as 
I would be. I therefore decided to give 
up my chosen work and take up the work 
for the deaf.. Now, that change seemed 
to me to be very great. I knew, how- 
ever, that the work for the deaf was a 
useful work ; I knew that it was interest- 
ing and that it was attractive. It is, not 
my nature to lament over what cannot be 
helped, and so I was determined to. make 
the new work fill the place of the other to 
the greatest possible extent. That was 
over five years ago. How do I feel about 
it now? 2 

These five years have proved to me 


conclusively that ‘there is no work’ in fhe 


world today of greater importance than 
this work for the deaf. They have shown 
me that this is just as truly a missionary 
work as any service in the foreign field. 
The opportunities to make over lives are 
overwhelming, and it rests upon the 
shoulders of those who are engaged in 
this profession to develop this work 
throughout the world. We need to get a 
new vision of our opportunities and our 
responsibilities as well. 

In considering our responsibilities, let 
us not overlook the spiritual phase. It is 
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through the spiritual phase, with the help 
of the educational—not vice versa—that 
we can render the truest help. The spirit- 
ual phase is the foundation of all, and if 
we overlook that we miss the highest 
mark. In Philadelphia we have a Sun- 
day school for the deaf. Beginning in 
October, the Sunday school will be con- 
ducted in the club-house. There we shall 
meet together every Sunday afternoon to 
study the Word of God. Many deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people who find church- 
going so unsatisfactory because they can 
neither hear nor have a fair chance at 
reading lips delight in these Sunday 
afternoon classes. 

We want our club to stand for the 
highest and best in life. We want it to 
stand for development, both mental and 
spiritual. We want it to stand for the 
uplifting of character. We want it to 
stand for real usefulness and service. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia is a live organization. It is not a 
home for the helpless. We are demon- 
strating there that a deaf man may still 
be captain of his soul and master of his 
fate, and that, though deaf, he mav yet 
be happy and play a fine part in life’s 
affairs. There is such a thing as trans- 
forming the disappointment of deafness 
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into a noble success. 


It takes the night 
to bring out the stars; just so may deaf- 
ness bring out the best that is in us. We 
do not believe that there is any virtue in 
resignation unless it be of the active, con- 


structive kind. It is one thing to sink 
beneath the burden of the cross and quite 
another to stand up straight and bear it, 
four-square to all the winds that blow, 
turning that burden into exaltation. 
Now, in taking the initiative in estab- 
lishing this club-house idea, our whole 
thought has been to establish a model in- 
stitution which might be followed by ev- 
ery large city throughout the land and in 
other lands. With this thought in mind, 
my sister and I are personally going into 
the work on both the broad and detailed 
side, and are endeavoring to organize all 
departments to a state of efficiency which 
we may be proud to hold up as an ex- 
ample to other cities. Our system and 
plans are open to everybody, and up to 
the limit of our time we stand ready to 
aid in every possible way any other cities 
that may desire to develop a similar proj- 
ect. No other plan can be devised which 
will so rapidly change conditions for the 
deaf people and give them a chance to 
cope with the normal hearing world. 





THE HARD OF HEARING 


AS WAGE-EARNERS AND 


HOME-MAKERS* 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


UNE 6, 1919, marked the closing of 
the seventeenth season of the Miiller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading in Boston. 
Over eight hundred students, general and 
normal, have attended the school since it 
was founded, and it may be truly said 
that each year has brought a clearer, 
deeper, and richer insight into the prob- 
lems of the day. 

Starting, as it did in 1902, as a school 
for only hard-of-hearing adults, we may 
say that the greatest progress besides the 
number of pupils enrolled has been the 
number of pupils instructed and who 
have practically regained their places 





*Read at the second annual convention of 
the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
held in St. Louis, Mo., June 23, 24, and 25, 1919. 


among their hearing associates as wage- 
earners, social workers, and home-mak- 
ers. Classifying our students from this 
point of view, we no longer find them all 
grouped simply under the heading hard 
of hearing; but, in harmony with the 
schools of today for the hearing, voca- 
tional guidance, or what next? has our 
special attention and consideration. 

Speaking mainly from my experience 
in the Boston home school, I have tried 
to cover the ground briefly under the 
four following topics: 


I. The deaf adult who is not neces- 
sarily a wage-earner. 

II. The deaf child who may or may 

not become a wage-earner. 














WAGE-EARNERS AND HOME-MAKERS 


III. The young woman wage-earner of 
today. 

IV. The young man wage-earner of 
today, including the soldier. 


Under Topic I, The deaf adult who ts 
not necessarily a wage-earner, comes that 
large class of students who, having en- 
joyed the study of the great masters of 
art, music, literature, science, etc., or hav- 
ing been active in social work, find them- 
selves shut out of their favorite occupa- 
tions and enjoyments. For such students 
new and interesting courses have been 
introduced into our schools, the subjects 
varying according to the wishes and tastes 
of small groups, or even individuals. 
One year’s class specialized in art; and 
discussions on the lives of artists, fresco 
and mosaic painting, old Egyptian works 
of art, etc., were held, each pupil supply- 
ing four or five sentences on the subject 
for the day. These sentences were read 
from the lips of each pupil in turn. This 
home preparation of a subject is far more 
significant than it appears to the casual 
observer. This simple research work 
may require a visit to the public library; 
it may necessitate questioning at home; 
it may lead to a visit to the art museum, 
and last, but not least, it makes the pupils 
feel that they are not only receiving but 
giving, and out of this simple little be- 
ginning of the spirit of service rendered 
may come forth richer fruits than we 
ever thought of. To hear one pupil say 
to another, “Miss X always has some- 
thing interesting to give,’ is indeed a 
great step nearer the high ideal for which 
we are striving than the mere compliment 
to Miss X that she is an excellent lip- 
reader. 

In our advanced classes our sentence 
practise takes various forms. This year 
we covered an outline of the geography 
of the world, the history of the United 
States, and interesting facts about famous 
people. A single sentence will often lead 
to a discussion which creates such an in- 
terest that one forgets that it is the hard 
of hearing with whom one is arguing. 

Among the pupils in our school in Bos- 
ton there have, of course, also been many 
who are obliged to earn a living and for 
whom these courses of which I have 
spoken would not be the most advan- 
tageous ; but what we are doing for these 
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we shall hear about later, after we have 
given our attention to the second topic. 

The deaf child who may or may not 
become a wage-earner: 

Among the many applications for lip- 
reading courses at the home school in 
Boston I have frequently been asked, “Do 
you take deaf children?” Now, when the 
founder of the Miller-Walle method 
planned his work, about thirty-five years 
ago, the deaf child was still most fre- 
quently using the sign-language, and this 
speech-reading method for the deaf adult 
was a distinct separation from that ges- 
tural method because the deaf child was 
in no way prepared to use speech and the 
speech-reading method. But in the inter- 
vening years many changes for the better 
have been made in the manner and 
methods of educating the deaf child. 

It was not until I was introduced to 
the work in the institutions for deaf chil- 
dren that I began to see the possibility of 
broadening my work to include children, 
and which resulted in the introduction of 
my method into 38 State institutions for 
the deaf in this country. The method is 
being used with excellent results in both 
the advanced and the intermediate de- 
partments in these schools. 

Perhaps one of the most up-to-date 
questions that concerns us all, however, 
is the question of the value of a so-called 
synthetic or psychological method com- 
pared with a so-called analytical method. 

The difference in the teaching of these 
two methods may be simply shown by the 
following illustration: 

“Among the varied objects of a land- 
scape, I behold a tree; I separate it from 
its objects; I examine separately its dif- 
ferent parts—trunk. branches, leaves, 
etc—and then, uniting them into one 
whole, I form a notion of a tree. The 
first part of this process is analysis, the 
second synthesis. The instruments of 
analysis are observation and experiment; 
of synthesis, definition and classifica- 
tion.” —( Fleming. ) 

In applying this to our study of lip- 
reading is it not evident that both analysis 
and synthesis must be given a place, and 
that the student and teacher both must 
use “observation and experiment” as well 
as “definition and classification” in order 
to get the broadest results? 
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The Miiller-Walle method adapted to 
the needs of children and adults has kept, 
on the one hand, by means of its sys- 
tematic drills, to the analytical idea, and, 
on the other hand, by its stories and con- 
versation, to the synthetical idea. To 
have a school stand for only one of these, 
or even to put more emphasis on one, is 
narrow, and can only benefit a limited 
number of students. It is not necessary 
for the pupil to be conscious of the 
method by which he is guided, anyway; 
one individual may need much systematic 
drilling ; another may be harmed by the 
same and must be led away from it as 
soon as possible. This must be left to 
the discretion of the teacher. 

But our child does not always remain 
« child. I shall not here refer to the 
born deaf and the work done in the State 
schools, but shall mention the work of 
the girls and boys who have lost their 
hearing after leaving school, having been 
brought up with hearing children. So, 
under Topic III, let us turn our attention 
to The deaf young woman wage-earner 
of today who lost her hearing after hav- 
ing completed her education. 

I refer to the Louise Winsor Brooks 
Training School, where the teaching of 
lip-reading under our method forms a 
part of the work. This school repre- 
sents a type that has already been 
founded in several cities and should be 
established in more. It is under the 
auspices of the Industrial Union for the 
Dezf, founded to enlarge the opportuni- 
ties for specialized training for deaf 
girls, offering general courses in sewing, 
tailoring, embroidery, cutting and design- 
ing, besides advanced business courses in 
accounting, shop management, trade eth- 
ics, economics of dressmaking, and busi- 
ness guidance. To these are added les- 
sons in speech-reading and academic 
courses in English and applied mathe- 
matics and lessons in physical training. 

The training in this school does not 
mean alone becoming proficient in the 
one chosen work, but three other distinct 
steps are here emphasized. 


I. Proficiency in good business Eng- 
lish necessary to carry on the 
vocation. 


II. The study of lip-reading. 
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III. Superiority over the high standard 
of work of the normal world to 
counteract the loss of time taken 
in communication. 


One cannot fail to see the importance 
laid on this last step when one visits the 
school, for the work done here by the 
girls is certainly of an unusually high 
standard, and if it has taken them longer 
to do the work, allowing, as they call it, 
for the time lost in explaining by means 
of lip-reading, the loss has certainly been 
made good by the superiority of the 
work. Girls thus trained cannot fail to 
make a success of their work and can 
compete with the hearing girls. 

At this shop, located at 687 Boylston 
street, Boston, seven deaf girls are em- 
ployed, and one of them, a young girl 22 
years old, has charge of the children’s de- 
partment, the planning, cutting, and mak- 
ing of children’s clothing. Would not a 
hearing girl be proud if she held such a 
position? That deaf girl is not only on 
a level with her hearing companions, but 
her intérest and power of concentration 
which she has acquired make her even 
more valuable in that position. 

A shop for deaf boys has long been 
contemplated, and so, under Topic IV, 
The hard-of-hearing young man wage- 
earner, I am pleased to be able to say 
that the cabinet shop has opened under 
the management of a graduate from the 
Clarke School in Northampton. This is 
a part of the reconstruction service for 
the deaf soldier. The men are also 
taught lip-reading while learning a trade. 

In mentioning the number of Miiller- 
Walle pupils who have taken up the study 
of lip-reading, those who have taken it 
up as a profession, 86 in all, certainly de- 
serve recognition, especially the 31 who 
have established schools of their own in 
various parts of the country. This num- 
ber does not include the hearing teachers 
from the State schools who have taken 
our normal course. 

To teach the deaf to adjust themselves 
to their surroundings and to show them 
how to find their work—this is what we 
are all striving for, and our united efforts 
will help us each year to get a clearer 
and broader view of how the greatest 
amount of good may be done to the 
largest number of people. 











THE CASE OF JIMMY 
BY JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


NCE upon a time (that may sound 

like a fairy tale beginning, but it’s 
a true story, nevertheless) there was a 
semi-deaf boy of fifteen away back in a 
small mountain settlement. He came of 
good, hard-working, albeit somewhat ec- 
centric, parents and was a chip off the 
old block. His name was Jimmy. 

There came to his community one day 
a teacher from the State school for the 
deaf. She heard from the neighbors 
about Jimmy, and how industrious he was 
and how “handy with tools,” and prompt- 
ly became interested. “Why don’t you 
send him to our school?” she asked his 
mother. 

“He ain’t deef enough,” was the reply. 
We tuck him thar onct an’ they wouldn’t 
keep him; said he could hear good enough 
to go to public school.” 

“Does he go to school?” 

“Yes’m, gen’ally.” 

“Does he keep up with his class?” 

“No’'m, not much. He don’t hear 
more’n about half what the teacher says, 
an’ he thinks all he’s good fer at school 
is to git wood an’ keep the fire goin’.” 

Then the teacher had a conversation 
with Jimmy. Wouldn't he like to go to 
the big school, she asked him, and learn 
to read lips? He could work in the shop, 
too, and learn to be a good carpenter. 

The apathetic face brightened and the 
boy assented with what, for a moun- 
taineer, was real eagerness. He had al- 
ways wanted to go there, he said, ’spe- 
cially on account of that shop-work. 

So the teacher went back and talked 
over the matter with a lady in town who 
had befriended Jimmy before, and to- 
gether they succeeded in obtaining from 
the school authorities a promise to give 
the boy a trial. 

He came at the appointed time, and the 
first discovery made was that there was 
no class for which he was suited. The 
one into which he fitted best was already 
too full and could not be divided. So he 
landed, perforce, in a small class, com- 
posed, to some extent at least, of “odds 
and ends,” most of whom knew less than 
Jimmy. 


“That boy hears so well!” was his 
teacher’s first comment to her fellow- 
worker who had helped to get Jimmy 
there. “In my small room (it’s only 
about 8 X 12, you know) I am always 
near him, and if I speak naturally he 
nearly always understands what I say. 
But I think he ought to learn lip-reading 
and I’m going to try to get him along as 
fast as I can.” 

But time soon showed that that class 
was no place for Jimmy. The rest of the 
class had to have speech drill. Jimmy 
saw no sense in it and was bored unutter- 
ably. It was the same way with lan- 
guage. He thought the other boys were 
dunces because they made such absurd 
mistakes in their sentences. The others, 
struggling manfully over difficult phrases 
in their arithmetic problems, accom- 
plished in three-quarters of an hour, per- 
haps, what Jimmy had finished and tossed 
aside in fifteen minutes, simply because 
he understood English. Even the lip- 
reading, owing to language difficulties, 
was so slow that he hated it. 

All his boredom in the school-room, 
however, Jimmy might have borne but 
for the bitterness of his disappointment 
in the shop. 

About a week after his arrival at 
school the teacher who had championed 
his cause was passing one afternoon 
across the playgrounds when she caught 
sight of a disconsolate figure sitting in a 
swing. It was Jimmy. She beckoned to 
him to come, and he dragged himself 
across the yard, the picture of loneliness 
and misery. 

“Why, Jimmy,” she said, consulting 
her watch, “aren’t the boys in the shop 
now? Why aren’t you with them?” 

“’Cause I ain’t a dummy,” scowlingly. 

“What do you mean, Jimmy? A 
dummy ?” 

“T dunno nothin’ ’bout this hand-talkin’ 
business.” 

“Oh!” Ina flash of comprehension 
the teacher could see it all: the big shop, 
with its whirring, unfamiliar machinery ; 
the bustling boys, with their bewildering 
fingers and grimaces; the slow, steady, 
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deaf-and-dumb instructor, with a certain 
amount of work to accomplish and no 
time to write directions for a boy who 
couldn’t understand gestures, and the 
dazed, homesick mountain lad who 
couldn’t make head or tail out of any- 
thing. 

“T want to go home.” 

He needn’t have said it. One glance at 
him was enough to tell the teacher of the 
failure of her experiment; but she tried 
to give him a new interest. 

“You see, Jimmy, the teacher at the 
shop can’t talk and he has to make signs 
to the boys to tell them what to do.” 

“Yes’m, I know it; but don’t nobody 
hafter make signs to me.” 

“But don’t you think you would like to 
learn to talk that way? It’s very easy to 
do. It would surprise you to see how 
quickly you could pick it up; and you 
could have so much fun with the boys.” 

“T don’t wanter play with ’em; I don’t 
like ’em.” 

“But you do want to learn to be a good 
carpenter, don’t you, Jimmy? I’m sure 
you do.” 

“We got shops in the school at home. 
I kin learn thar.” (A plain lie, and he 
knew that she knew it; but what was a 
fellow to do if he couldn’t stand the 
place ?) 

“But not such good shops as we have 
here. Come on up to my school-room, 
Jimmy, and see if I can’t show you how 
easy these old signs are.” 

And, oralist though she was, her con- 
science pricking painfully, she shut that 


‘restore his morale. 
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school-room door and tried for an hour 
to get life and action into those clumsy, 
reluctant fingers. Out of her own limited 
stock she showed him how to make the 
most commonly used signs she could 
think of, tried to arouse his enthusiasm, 
But the stubbornness 
of the backwoodsman was impregnable. 

“T don’t hafter wave my hands around 
that-a-way. I kin talk good as anybody. 
I don’t wanter ack like a dummy.” Sus- 
picion, shyness, fear of making a fool of 
himself showed by turns in his face and 
actions, and though he tried half-heart- 
edly to make the motions his friend sug- 
gested, she realized then and there that 
his trunk might as well be packed. 

A week or two more and he was gone. 
Once more the verdict, “Too much hear- 
ing,” was returned with him. But in the 
heart of his friend the teacher, the inci- 
dent still rankles. If, in our English- 
speaking country, he had been required to 
learn French before being given shop in- 
struction, a howl would have been raised 
against the blatant injustice of it. Then 
why should he be compelled to learn any 
other language? 

“Too much hearing!” And yet all the 
members of his family and community 
raise their voices when they speak to him. 
“Too much hearing,’ when he misses, 
from a front seat, half that the public- 
school teacher says in a fair-sized school- 
room ! 

In the name of justice and fair play, 
let us wipe out that sort of thing from 
our schools for the handicapped! 


THE SECOND BLADE OF GRASS 
BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


THINK it was Plato who once re- 

marked: “What is most difficult? To 
know one’s self. And what is easiest? 
To advise others.” It is quite a handy 
accomplishment to be able to answer 
one’s own questions, as he did, and it 
must be admitted that his replies are 
rather to the point. I suppose, referring 
to the matter of advising others, that 
members of THe Vo.ita Review family 
often feel toward me much as the little 
girl felt toward her mother when the lat- 
ter, after scolding her for some short- 


comings, concluded : “It shouldn’t be nec- 
essary for me to speak to you so often 
about these things. I should think that 
you would get tired of hearing me talk 
about them.” “Well, mother, I do,” re- 
plied the little girl in a decided tone. 
Every now and then I “discover” some- 
thing that has been going on entirely un- 
suspected by me for years, and at once I 
become enthusiastic. You know how easy 
it is for me to get enthusiastic over any- 
thing at all—or even less. I may have 
some slight inclination in the beginning 
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to leave the discussion to those who 
understand the subject and who could 
write intelligently concerning it, but this 
inclination is usually not difficult to sup- 
press. Of course, I justify myself by 
believing that some one will read my 
article, and so be led through curiosity to 
make a study of the situation. If they 
do this, they are certain to discover, as I 
always do, that the subject has already 
been treated much more effectively by 
half a score other writers—in THE VOLTA 
Review itself! But, after all, I think 
that my desire to share these discoveries 
shows my noble and unselfish nature— 
identifies me as one always willing and 
even eager to offer advice to any one on 
any subject. 

“And he gave it for his opinion, that 
whoever could make two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together.” 
No, the quotation is not from the Bible. 
Neither is it especially apropos. But no 
matter. I have merely been reading 
some of Mr. John D. Wright’s remarks 
concerning the importance of utilizing to 
the fullest any residual hearing possessed 
by deaf children. It seems to me that 
enabling a child to interpret two sounds 
where but one was recognized before is 
of perhaps greater importance than pro- 
ducing the second blade of grass, for in 
the former we are dealing with factors 
that affect the human soul as well as the 
physical being. Of course, one does not 
actually create hearing ; it is a question of 
learning to utilize the hearing that is 
actually possessed. I might say that per- 
sonally I am optimistic enough to feel 
that occasionally hearing may be created 
or developed, much as we develop a 
muscle by exercise. There must be a basis, 
but often the basis is so slight as to be 
negligible. 

It seems essential that the deaf child be 
taught to utilize residual hearing. As a 
rule, it does not develop of its own ac- 
cord or by accident. Mr. Wright says: 
“During the twenty-five years that I have 
conducted my small private school for the 
deaf 35 per cent of my pupils have had 
sufficient power of sound perception to 
make it possible for us to teach them to 
understand language through the ear, al- 


though they would never have learned to 
do so without special ‘instruction.’” 

I feel that we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Miss Harriet U. Andrews for writing, 
and to Tur Voira Review for printing, 
the excellent description of the work be- 
ing done at Mr. Wright’s school. And I 
wish that in every school for the deaf in 
the world there might be framed and 
hung the story of Edwin Hatcher. Think 
of this boy, born partly deaf and sent to 
a school where he was placed in the 
“manual” department, in a few years los- 
ing all ability to talk. Miss Andrews tells 
us that at the age of forty this man could 
not distinguish one spoken word from 
another. And yet he had sufficient hear- 
ing then to follow the music of a piano 
or a talking machine, or even, with the 
aid of a mechanical hearing device, the 
natural speaking voice. The tragedy of 
it! It would seem that even a half- 
hearted attempt to utilize the residual 
hearing possessed by this boy when first 
sent to school would have resulted in 
making him able to speak normally for 
all practical purposes, while the added 
use of his remnant of hearing, taken 
along with lip-reading, would have placed 
him on almost equal footing with the 
hearing in economic affairs. I know 
more than a few deaf persons, possess- 
ing considerably less hearing than Mr. 
Hatcher, who have learned to speak well. 
Of course, there are any number of peo- 
ple who “hear” well by the aid of lip- 
reading who cannot hear a piano. 

Of course, I know nothing about chil- 
dren, never having been one, but I do 
know how much assistance even a little 
hearing—the merest trifle—is to the adult 
deaf. While it is important that all of 
us develop any hearing we may have, it 
is imperatively more so that the child 
should be taught to use its residual hear- 
ing. It seems incredible that there should 
be need for argument on this score. But 
it appears that, even after a quarter of a 
century of argument and pleading by Mr. 
Wright and others, there are still teachers 
and schools that ignore this feature of in- 
struction, and fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity that is offered them. I 
say them advisedly, for it seems evident 
to me that teachers would benefit im- 
measurably from the greater ease with 
which instruction might be imparted, 
once the earlier difficulties had been over- 
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come. Naturally, the development of re- 
sidual hearing is not an easy task. But 
the point is that we are dealing with hu- 
man souls when we are given the care of 
these little children, and the question of 
giving them every possible help in their 
development is not one of advisability, 
but of duty. Liberty of action is not per- 
missible under conditions such as these. 
We must not interpret liberty as absolute 
freedom of action, for neither the indi- 
vidual nor a group of individuals must 
be allowed any action that would visit 
disaster on the community as a whole. In 
some matters we can do as we please— 
and take the consequences. In this in- 
stance we cannot morally do so for the 
reason that we do not take the conse- 
quences. Any failure to give the deaf 
child the best possible training reacts on 
him, not on his teacher. To save even a 
single child from the fate of Edwin 
Hatcher, or worse, is to have accom- 
plished something finer and richer than 
most of us ever had an opportunity to 
achieve. To have failed even to try is a 
very serious matter indeed. Miss: Bick- 
ley (VottTa Review for May, I919) is 
entirely correct in designating indifferent 
and thoughtless teaching as “practising 
murder.” It is murder—and more. For 
it may be that not only the body but the 
very soul of the child is killed. 

I wish I understood the subject well 
enough to make a really strong plea for 
a 100 per cent utilization of residual hear- 
ing. It is beginning at the beginning— 
with the children. We who have reached 
maturity, bringing our deafness along the 
years with us, or those who have ac- 
quired deafness or had deafness thrust 
upon them in adult life, can get along in 
one way or another. Our constant aim 
must be to see that as few as possible 
have to follow in our footsteps. In sup- 
porting movements for the prevention or 
amelioration of deafness, the deaf them- 
selves have peculiar strength, for they 
can in their own lives demonstrate the 
necessity for the reforms for which they 
plead. And we must forget our cwn 
troubles as much as possible in striving 
to spare the future from similar affliction. 

It is not essential to have had experi- 
ence with deaf children to appreciate the 
importance of utilizing residual hearing. 
Our own daily experience shows us that 
comparatively few deaf people are totally 
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deaf; the majority of them are merely 
hard of hearing. There is quite a differ- 
ence, I assure you. I have tried both, 
and I know. In fact, I sometimes won- 
der if those who hear well enough to use 
the telephone, for example, or hear con- 
versation with the aid of a mechanical 
device, actually appreciate what total 
deafness means. Or what a tremendous 
amount of persevering practise is neces- 
sary for the totally deaf to acquire skill 
in lip-reading. Even the smallest rem- 
nant of hearing helps wonderfully in fol- 
lowing conversation. I know, for in- 
stance, that I could understand ordinary 
conversation well enough to convince 
most people that I was not actually deaf 
long after it had become impossible for 
me to understand over the telephone. I 
thought I was a very good lip-reader. 
Later, when total deafness came, I re- 
vised that opinion considerably—with the 
unanimous approval of my friends. 
When I realize how much even the slight- 
est remnant of hearing meant to me, I 
cannot but think how infinitely more im- 
portant its development and _ utilization 
would have beén to a child—who could 
have been taught to use it intelligently! 

But I have said enough—and more. I 
merely want you to remember whenever 
the opportunity presents itself to empha- 
size the importance of using every help 
that is left to us, and residual hearing is 
perhaps even mote important than lip- 
reading. With children, of course, they 
cannot read the words unless they are 
familiar with them in the first place, so 
that the remnant of hearing is used to lay 
the foundation. Many of the adult hard 
of hearing could no doubt improve their 
condition by studying themselves and de- 
termining just how best to utilize what 
hearfng they have. However, I must not 
become too eloquent on the subject. I re- 
member the fate of the young man who 
went to Texas to practise law. “How is 
your boy making out ?” some one inquired 
of his father. “They have got him in 
jail,” replied the latter, sadly. “In jail?” 
“Yes; he got too eloquent.” “But I don’t 
understand,” protested the inquirer. 
“What has eloquence got to do with it?” 
“Why,” explained the father, “he was re- 
tained by a horse thief to defend him and 
made such an eloquent plea that the judge 
held him as an accessory.” 
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Second Section 
BY FRED DE LAND 


N THE preceding section, which ap- 
peared in the August number of THE 

Votta Review, was told how the Asso- 
ciation came to be organized, of its good 
service in behalf of deaf children during 
the first five years of its life, and of the 
summer meetings the Association held in 
1891, 1892, and 1894. 

In 1895 no summer meeting was held 
by the Association out of compliment to 
the American Instructors of the Deaf, 
who held their fourteenth convention at 
Flint, Mich., that year, which many of 
the members of the Association attended 
and participated in. 

The following year, 1896, the Associa- 
tion held its Fifth Summer Meeting at 
the School for the Deaf, at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Delegates were pres- 
ent from France and India. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Gillett, pre- 
sented a scholarly paper, entitled “Some 
Notable Benefactors of the Deaf.” Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, the pioneer of pioneer 
teachers of speech-reading and speech, 
related some “Early Experiences in 
Teaching the Deaf to Speak.” M. Mag- 
net presented an “Historical Sketch of 
the Teaching of Deaf-Mutes in France.” 
Rev. Thomas Arnold presented a pecu- 
liarly interesting paper on the “Funda- 
mental Differences between Sound and 
Touch as Languages.” Three teachers 
from the Horace Mann School, at Bos- 
ton, told how their pupils learned to talk. 
Miss Kate F. Hobart told about “Learn- 
ing to Talk: First-Year Work,” Miss 
Mabel E. Adams told about “Learning to 
Talk : Second-Year Work,” and Miss Ida 
H. Adams told about “Learning to Talk: 
Third-Year Work.” Mr.:F. W. Booth 
presented a paper on Primary Arithmetic 
for Deaf Children. And other interest- 
ing talks were given and papers pre- 
sented. Then there were a number of 
valuable lectures delivered on Child 
Study, Aural Instruction, and one by Dr. 
Lightner Witmer, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on “Experi- 
mental Studies of Mental Content and 
the Processes of Thinking,” and John 
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Hitz presented the Volta Bureau’s Inter- 
national Report from Schools for the 
Deaf. 

At the business meeting it was shown 
that the total attendance at this Fifth 
Summer Meeting was 312, of which 
number 196 were members, and the Sec- 
retary reported that “at the close of the 
Chautauqua meeting, in July, 1894, it was 
decided by the Board of Directors to 
publish the Proceedings (of that meet- 
ing) in sections and to publish only so 
much of the proceedings as could be in- 
cluded in a given number of pages. Thir- 
teen sections were issued, including all 
the lectures, papers, and addresses that 
were presented at the meeting, and were 
sent to every member. A portion of the 
proceedings, which included the work of 
the School of Preéctice, the annual busi- 
ness meeting, and some of the discus- 
sions, has remained unpublished through 
lack of funds.” The proceedings of this 
Fourth Meeting are practically out of 
print. 

The officials and directors of the As- 
sociation were respectively as follows: 
President, Philip G. Gillett; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Gardiner G. Hubbard and Caro- 
line A. Yale; Secretary, Z. F. Wester- 
velt; Treasurer, F. W. Booth; Auditor, 
A. L. E. Crouter; Directors. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. 
L.. E. Crouter, Caroline A. Yale, Edmund 
Lyon, Richard O. Johnson, P. G. Gillett, 
Sarah Fuller, Z. F. Westervelt. 

In 1897, owing to ill-health, President 
Gillett was granted a long leave of ab- 
sence by the Board of Directors. His 
ill-health continuing, he tendered his res- 
ignation, which was accepted in March, 
1899, and Alexander Graham Bell was 
elected to the presidency. 

April 17, 1899, the Board of Directors 
authorized the publication of a periodical 
to be the official publication of the Asso- 
ciation. An edition of a thousand copies 
of each issue was authorized for the first 
year, the magazine to be a bimonthly, 
appearing only during the school year— 
that is, to have five numbers a year—and 
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to be sent free to all members. Later the 
title of the Association Review was given 
this new periodical, and Mr. Frank W. 
Booth was named the Editor. The first 
number of the magazine appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1899, and therein Mr. Booth states 
that “it was deemed that the life and fu- 
ture usefulness of the Association re- 
quired activity and some medium of ex- 
pression, some means of ready and fre- 
quent communication with and among 
the membership. The policy of 
the magazine will be one wholly of en- 
couragement and cooperation. Its aim 
will be, at all times and wherever need 
arises, to lend the helping hand.” 

At that meeting of the Directors Mr. 
Frank W. Booth was appointed General 
Secretary of the Association, to date 
from July 1, 1899. He was empowered 
to take general charge of the business of 
the Association, to promote its growth, 
handle its correspondence, to continue to 
serve as Treasurer, and to be the Editor 
of the proposed publication. 

At that same meeting of the Directors 
Alexander Graham Bell agreed to con- 
tribute the sum of $1,500 to the Asso- 
ciation each year for five years, to be 
used for the general purposes of the As- 
sociation. (In fact, Dr. Bell donated the 
sum of $1,500 each year from 1895 to 
1908, inclusive, making a total gift or 
series of gifts aggregating $21,000, in 
addition to previous gifts amounting to 
more than $3,500. ) 

The Sixth Summer Meeting was held 
at the Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass., June 22 to 28, 1899, and 
the report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in the first and second volumes of 
the new periodical, the Association Re- 
view. 

Prof. John M. Tyler, of Amherst Col- 
lege, delivered an excellent address on 
the subject of “The Teacher and The 
State.” 

Alexander Graham Bell presented 
some valuable statistics on the growth of 
speech-teaching, and showing that, while 
213 teachers of articulation were em- 
ployed in 1890, 530 were employed in 
1898, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent, and showing that the number of 
pupils taught speech had increased in 
like proportion. He also presented a set 
of tables and accompanying graphs, com- 
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piled and prepared from reports received 
from the heads of schools for the deaf, 
showing the total number of pupils en- 
rolled, the number taught speech, and the 
number not taught speech, etc., and this 
report formed the first of the long series 
of Speech Statistics which have been an- 
nually prepared and presented to the pub- 
lic each year since then. Dr. Bell also 
presented his now well-known “Histor- 
ical Notes,” covering the early advocacy 
of the teaching of speech to deaf children 
prior to the opening of a school for the 
deaf in America. 

Many valuable papers were presented, 
among the number being “The Relation 
of Language to Mental Development and 
of Speech to Language Teaching.” The 
total number in attendance was estimated 
to be 350, of whom about one-half were 
members. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Association a fine tribute was paid to the 
memory of Gardiner G. Hubbard, who 
died December 11, 1897. His wife, Mrs. 
Gertrude Hubbard, was elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Board of Directors cre- 
ated by the death of Mr. Hubbard. 

Following the death of Dr. P. G. Gil- 
lett, on October 2, 1901, the Directors 
held a meeting and paid a well-merited 
tribute to his memory, and then elected 
Dr. Joseph C. Gordon to fill the vacancy 
in the Board created by the death of Dr. 
Gillett. 

In 1903 no regular summer meeting 
was held, but a large number of members 
who were in attendance at the annual 
convention of the National Education As- 
sociation in Boston attended the annual 
business meeting of this Association, 
which was held in the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf on Saturday morn- 
ing, July 11, 1903. The previous evening 
the Directors had held a meeting, and 
after paying a just tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. J. C. Gordon, who died April 
12, 1903, proceeded to elect Mr. Elbert A. 
Gruver a Director to fill the vacancy in 
the Board created by the death of Dr. 
Gordon. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in New York City on January 30, 
1904, Dr. Bell tendered his resignation 
as President, to take effect as soon as 
possible. 

In 1904 the annual meeting of the As- 
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sociation was held at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf on May 13. There were no 
literary exercises. A revision of the con- 
stitution having increased the number of 
Directors to fifteen, the following-named 
were elected as new members of the 
Board of Directors: Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, Miss Mary McCowen, Mrs. 
Jeannie Lippitt-Weeden, Mr. Job Wil- 
liams, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, and Rob- 
ert C. Spencer. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors held in New York City, De- 
cember 31, 1904, Dr. Bell again called 
attention to his resignation as President 
and requested that a successor be elected. 

The resignation of the presidency by 
Dr. Bell was accepted and the Board of 
Directors elected Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
President of the Association. Dr. Bell 
was elected First Vice-President, and Mr. 
E. A. Gruver Auditor, vice Dr. Crouter, 
who was elected to the presidency. 

Mr. Robert C. Spencer having declined 
his election as a Director because of in- 
ability to attend the meetings of the 
Board, Mr. J. W. Blattner was elected a 
Director to fill this vacancy. 

When again tendering his resignation 
as President, Dr. Bell outlined his belief 
in the proper policy for the Association 
to maintain, saying: “Our attitude is one 
of sympathy and encouragement to all 
schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech-reading and speech, whether 
these schools pursue the oral, manual 
alphabet, or sign method of instruction in 
the general education of their pupils. We 
aim to extend a helping hand to all and 
criticize none. . . IT am very much 
inclined to the belief that the Association 
could do much to improve the character 
of the speech instruction by resuming the 
holding of annual summer meetings of 
the character of those we were formerly 
in the habit of holding. Or, if we do not 
hold annual summer meetings, we might 
establish a summer training school that 
could be held annually. The difficulty is 
chiefly one of means. Now that we sup- 
port a publication—The Association Re- 
view—we have not means to support a 
training school of high standard unless 
we charge large fees, which is out of the 
question. Nor can we hold a summer 
meeting of the Association every year 
with any hope of keeping up the high 
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standard of past meetings. . An 
increasing number of the oraliy-taught 
deaf appear to be desirous of obtaining 
a higher education in the ordinary high 
schools, colleges, and universities of the 
country. Such efforts are worthy of en- 
couragement, especially in view of the 
successful graduation of some of these 
persons from the highest institutions in 
America. Some have graduated, most 
honorably, from Columbia University, in 
New York; from Harvard University, in 
Cambridge, and, I believe, from other 
colleges and universities. Such 
persons should be encouraged and aided 
in every way possible to carry out their 
laudable ambition. Can the Association 
de anything to help them ?” 

At this meeting Dr. Crouter presented 
the following resolution, which was duly 
adopted : 

“Be it resolved, That, pending the ef- 
forts of this American Association to 
raise the amount of money sufficient to 
warrant it in establishing a summer 
school, this Board, recognizing the great 
value of the work heretofore accom- 
plished, requests the Clarke School, at 
Northampton, to carry on a training class 
similar to the one conducted by that 
school during the summer of 1904.” 

Suitable tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Leopold Fechheimer, a life 
member, who had passed away. 

At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held in New York City May 27, 
1905, it was moved and carried, as the 
sentiment of those present, that full co- 
operation by the Association should be 
extended to the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, at its coming 
meeting at Morganton, “by attendance 
and participation of its members, in such 
action carrying out the provision in the 
constitution of the Association relating 
to it.” 

At the annual or midwinter meeting of 
the Board of Directors held at the Volta 
Bureau on January 5, 1906, Dr. Bell ad- 
dressed the Board upon the responsibility 
resting upon the Association to see that 
the work of teaching speech was pro- 
moted and improved. The minutes of 
that meeting read: “He then announced 
that the opportunity had come to him to - 
do something more for the work in which 
for so large a portion of his life his 
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father had been interested, and stated 
that as a memorial to his father he pro- 
posed to present to the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf the house in which 
his father formerly lived, corner of 
Thirty-fifth street and Volta place (di- 
rectly across Volta place from the Volta 
Bureau, and he also gave $2,000 in cash 
to be expended in renovating and repair- 
ing the house), with the land on which it 
stands, including the building occupied 
by the Volta laboratory, together with 
bonds and stocks of his late father’s es- 
tate, having a market value of about 
$62,000, for the purpose of establishing 
an Alexander Melville Bell Memorial 
Fund, the income from which he wished 
to be used to aid in the training of teach- 
ers of speech and in printing and dis- 
seminating a knowledge of visible speech, 
his father’s special gift to the world.” 
This generous gift was accepted by the 
Board and a committee appointed to see 
that its terms were complied with. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Association held on August 31, 1906, a 
resolution of grateful recognition for that 
gift was passed, and it was resolved that 
the income from the gift “shall be em- 
ployed, at the discretion of the Board, 
‘largely in the work of training teachers, 
which training shall include the giving of 
a thorough knowledge of the system of 
visible speech,’ which knowledge we hold 
to be, in its fundamental nature and com- 
prehensiveness, essential to teachers of 
the deaf, for mastering them, of the sci- 
ence and art of articulation teaching.” 

During the twelve years 1907 to 1918, 
inclusive, the Association received from 
the income from this gift, which bears 
the title of the Alexander Melville Bell 
Memorial Fund, a total of $44,380.92, or 
an average annual income of nearly four 
thousand dollars, and the gift is still in- 
tact. 

The Seventh Summer Meeting of the 
Association was held at the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, at 
Edgewood Park, Pa., near Pittsburgh, 
from the 25th to the 31st of August, 
1906. There was a large and enthusiastic 
attendance, and the report of the pro- 
. ceedings was published in the February- 
April, 1907, number of the Association 
Review. Valuable papers were presented 
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and lectures and addresses delivered. 
Miss Mary McCowen told “How Best to 
Secure Intelligent Speech for Deaf Chil- 
dren.” Mrs. Emma Ross Thompson 
spoke of “The First Years of the Child’s 
Life in the Institution,” and was followed 
by Mrs. Anna C. Hurd on ‘Primary Lan- 
guage Work”; by Miss Frances L. Glenn 
on “Speech and Speech-Reading in Pri- 
mary Classes,” and by Miss Eliza Kent 
on “Primary Arithmetic.” Miss Susan 
E. Bliss spoke on “Language Work in 
Intermediate Grades” and Miss Frances 
Wettstein on “Articulation in the Inter- 
mediate Grades,’ while Miss Kate H. 
Fish spoke of “Speech Work for Older 
Pupils.” Then there were lectures on 
visible speech and “Chart Stories” by 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale. In his presidential 
address Dr. Crouter urged the heads of 
institutions to segregate their orally- 
taught, pupils in order to insure a good 
efficiency in the use of speech through 
constant practise in the use of speech. 
He presented some statistics showing the 
number of pupils taught articulation in 
1891 and in 1906 and the number of ar- 
ticulation teachers employed in 1891 and 
in 1906, and stated that “these figures, 
drawn from the latest and most reliable 
sources, indicate more strongly than 
words can paint the tremendous changes 
that are gradually and surely taking place 
in the methods of teaching in our Ameri- 
can schools. They mean, if they mean 
anything, that, in regard to speech- 
teaching, better methods are being pur- 
sued in nearly all our schools and more 
work is being accomplished than was at- 
tempted or thought necessary fifteen 
years ago. Articulation teaching 
as a sort of ornamental branch, not highly 
ornamental at that. is a very different 
thing from teaching speech by and 
through speech and as a means of mental 
development and mental culture. The 
former is but the dim shadow of the end 
sought for. There are but two 
methods of teaching the deaf, the oral, or 
speech method, and the manual, or sign 
method. All methods that are not oral 
in principle and in practice are manual. 
The attempt to combine these two meth- 
ods in the instruction of the same pupil, 
under what is styled the ‘combined sys- 
tem,’ is, in my opinion, for the produc- 
tion of the best speech results, a demon-. 
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strated failure ; they do not, will not, can- 
not combine. I have been a witness of 
almost every conceivable form of deaf- 
mute instruction, and stand ready to give 
as my mature judgment, founded on al- 
most forty years of experience, that if a 
deaf child is to acquire the habit of 
speech and speech-reading in such man- 
ner as to make speech communication 
with the hearing world fluent and exact, 
relying upon it at all times for the free 
and full expression of his own ideas and 
the comprehension of the ideas of those 
about him, there can be no half-way 
measures pursued in his instruction, no 
compromise of any sort as to the use of 
signs; in other words, his instruction 
must be by oral methods alone, and by 
no other. This practical suggestion of 
separate instruction I leave to the judg- 
ment and practical experience of heads 
of schools.” 

Mr. R. O. Johnson followed with an 
earnest appeal to help in supporting the 


good work of the Association, saying, in 
part: “This Association forms a great 
clearing-house for the interchange of 
ideas and the acquisition of knowledge. 
; This Association is formed for 
the benefit of all interested in giving 
speech to the deaf and must have the 
wherewithal to pay its actual running ex- 
penses, which includes the publication of 
the Association Review. Every teacher 
here who is not an active member should 
become an active member of this Asso- 
ciation and pay his or her dues. 
Whether we attend these summer meet- 
ings or not, we reap the good that is 
bound to result; and I further believe 
that the superintendent of every institu- 
tion in the country should exact of all his 
oral teachers that they become active 
bona fide members of the Association and 
contribute their mite toward its main- 
tenance and take the Review.” 


(To be continued ) 


HOW TO BEGIN SPEECH-CORRECTION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 
BY WALTER B. SWIFT 


CLEVELAND PusLic ScHOOLS 


N THE matter of speech-education as 
in so much else, a good beginning is 

half way to a good ending. Once this 
sort of work is well begun, it goes along 
smoothly and easily enough, almost of 
its own momentum, but there is always 
more or less uncertainty in thé minds of 
teachers new to the work as to just how 
it should be inaugurated. 

In a broad and general division of the 
problem, there are two things to be done 
in starting speech-work, namely, the su- 
perintendent of schools and the school 
board must be brought to institute and to 
provide funds for the work, and the 
classes must be formed. It will be well 
to consider these two things separately. 

In order to be quite thorough in our 
description of all the steps that may ever 
have to be taken, let us suppose that a 
teacher, who has had special speech- 
training and wishes to begin special work 





*Reprinted from The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education. 


in the subject, finds that her school super- 
intendent is indifferent or even actively 
opposed. The supposition is extreme, 
for, though most superintendents are still 
ignorant of the claims and importance of 
this field of education, few are actively 
opposed to it. Still, the extreme case in- 
cludes all the others, and, since it may 
possibly arise, it is wise to prepare 
against it. What, then, may and should 
be done in such @ case? 

It will be found that both the indiffer- 
ence and the opposition of most superin- 
tendents is due, ultimately, to their igno- 


‘rance of the need for this sort of work. 


They may say, indeed, that they are pre- 
vented from instituting new courses by 
lack of funds, but this line of argument 
is usually surrendered as soon as they are 
made to feel an overwhelming demand 
for « given new department. Only facts, 
information, education, then. can bring 
the desired results, and it is the would-be 
teacher’s first duty, therefore, to collect 
those facts which will enforce the estab- 
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lishment of the department for speech- 
correction which she wants. And she 
need have no delicacy and no qualms of 
conscience in going after or in presenting 
those facts, for she is or should be aware 
that school committees and school super- 
intendents are obliged at all times to 
keep city politics in mind and to keep 
down the school budget as much as pos- 
sible, and that therefore they usually 
have to be forced into every extension of 
public-school work which they authorize. 

The facts necessary for the conversion 
of the authorities are to be collected by 
sending to all the public-school teachers 
in the city a questionnaire or circular let- 
ter, asking that the names and addresses 
be given of all the children in their 
classes who have speech-defects, together 
with a rough classification of these de- 
fects under the heads of stuttering, mis- 
pronunciation of a marked and habitual 
sort, and errors due to mental deficiency. 
These data, the mere number of cases 
and their rough classification, are suffi- 
cient to the immediate purpose of con- 
vincing the powers that be of the neces- 
sity of the work. Seldom or never do 
they fail to shock and astonish those who 
have not given some special study to the 
alarming prevalence of speech-defect, for 
it will usually be found that in a school 
system which employs 100 teachers there 
are at least 300 pupils in need of special 
speech-training. 

Once his interest has been aroused, the 
school superintendent will want to know 
what can be done, and at this point the 
teacher should be prepared to show that 
special classes can be begun at once with 
little effort and little initial expense. Re- 
membering the rough division of speech- 
defects under three headings mentioned 
above, she should have prepared « chart 
based upon the map of the city. Usually 
it will be found that there are more stut- 
tering cases in one part of the city than 
in others, and she should therefore pro- 
pose that special classes for stutterers be 
held in the school building which is cen- 
tral to that part of the city, while the sep- 
arate classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren and for those who show phonetic 
defects are held in those parts of the city 
where they preponderate. Thus it will 
be made clear that only three classes are 
necessary as a beginning, and that no 
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with the regular 
grade-work of the pupils is entailed. At 
the same time it should be made clear 
that the teachers who are to conduct 
these special classes need not give up 
their grade-work, and that they do not, 
therefore, come under the head of special 


serious interference 


teachers with special salaries. It is a 
point of major importance to those re- 
sponsible for the financial arrangements 
that this work can be instituted without 
any new voting of funds, and that the 
teachers engaged in it may and should do 
their work on part time in the after- 
noons. This undertaking is quite differ- 
ent from the inauguration of manual- 
training courses some years ago—an in- 
novation which required special whole- 
time teachers, expensive apparatus, and 
in many cases special new buildings. 
Considerations of this sort make the 
whole program seem much more feasible. 
In small cities it may even be possible to 
crowd all the cases into one class, but 
this is not advisable. 

Once the superintendent is interested, 
he reports to the school committee, and 
the same arguments that have won him 
over are likely to appeal to them. Let us 
suppose, therefore, that the matter has 
been voted upon favorably and _ the 
teacher has been told to begin work. 
This brings us up to the second phase of 
our subject; her second problem is to 
form her classes and to begin work. 

This second matter may also be handled 
effectively by means of a questionnaire, 
though it must be much more detailed 
than the first one and perhaps should be 
sent, therefore, to principals rather than 
to teachers directly. In this circular let- 
ter you should ask that, after the name 
and address of the child showing speech- 
defect, it should be stated whether he is 
an American or of foreign birth, how old 
he is, what progress and what the record 
of that examination showed, whether he 
is deaf or hard of hearing, whether he 
has always been right-handed, how old 
he was when he began to talk, etc. The 
records of these minute details, coming 
from the teachers who have known the 
individual cases long and intimately, pro- 
vide a sound and substantial basis for 
later work, even though they may need 
somewhat radical revision later. They 
will be sufficiently correct, at any rate, to 
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help in making the first general division 
into the three major classes. 

Before the actual class-work is begun, 
there is still one more thing to be done. 
The teacher must meet each of the chil- 
dren who are to compose her speech- 
classes and give to each a thorough indi- 
vidual examination. Nearly all effective 
work in speech-correction must be work 
with individuals rather than with classes 
treated in a lump, and it must be based 
upon intimate individual knowledge. 
This private conference should elicit im- 
portant additions to the reports given by 
the grade teachers in response to the cir- 
cular letter. It gives the speech-teacher 
the best chance to impress the pupil with 
the importance of the work about to be 
commenced and to establish invaluable 
personal relations and a sense of personal 
loyalty. The pupil must be made to feel 
that, although the teacher will do all in 
her power to help him, his success will 
depend ultimately upon his own earnest 
and persistent effort ; and he must at the 
same time be made to feel that this whole 
success and happiness in life is in no 
small degree dependent upon his over- 
coming his speech-defect. In this private 
conference, also, the teacher has her best 
opportunity to insist upon the absolute 
necessity of constant practise. Finally, 
she can show her interest in the individ- 
ual much better at this time than she can 
later in the open class. She can convince 
all her pupils, taking them one by one, 
that she is a friend who wishes only their 
own best good, and that she is fully able 
to help them out of their difficulties. 

This matter of personal conferences is 
not over with, however, when all the chil- 
dren in the prospective classes have been 
interviewed. It is almost as necessary to 
see the parents of these children and to 
enlist their aid as it is to see the children 
themselves. This is because the work 
done in the speech-correction class is, of 
necessity, almost entirely theory, depend- 
ing for whatever value it may come to 
have upon long and persistent and intelli- 
gent practise outside the class-room. The 
children cannot be depended upon to go 
through this drill without frequent re- 
minders from their parents. It is impor- 
tant to the teacher’s success in this new 
branch of work, which will be closely 
watched by all concerned, that she make 
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the parents understand exactly what she 
is trying to do. Frequently her whole 
standing in the eyes of her superintendent 
will depend upon the relations which she 
has established with the fathers and 
mothers of her pupils. This is because 
the child’s improvement in speech is 
rather more likely to be noticed at home 
than at school and because letters of ap- 
proval from parents to teachers are al- 
ways very influential upon the minds of 
school examiners and school authorities. 
It is so necessary to have the backing of 
the pupil’s interest and the support of the 
pupil’s parents that the teacher is quite 
justified in refusing to teach any boy or 
girl in whose case both are lacking. Such 
a refusal would be both reasonable and 
right, because there is no value in the 
mere theory of speech improvement apart 
from practise. 

Supposing that these preliminaries have 
all been gone through with, we pass now 
to the actual management of the speech- 
class. Without going into the actual rou- 
tine and technic of speech improvement, 
there is little that can be said here which 
will not suggest itself spontaneously to 
the mind of any practical teacher. The 
same rules of good pedagogy hold for 
this branch of teaching as for any other. 
In some details, however, this work dif- 
fers from that of the grades, and it will 
be worth while to enumerate these. 

The teacher should remember, in the 
first place, that she is dealing in the 
speech-class with pupils more or less ab- 
normal—in some cases pathological. The 
mere fact that they show speech-defects 
indicates this in most cases. For this 
reason, standards of achievement may 
well be set somewhat lower than they are 
in the teaching of normal children. Fur- 
thermore, the teacher must not expect 
perfectly normal reactions from abnor- 
mal minds. She must be constantly on 
the alert to discover the exact nature and 
extent of abnormality in each individual's 
case. She must keep it in mind that the 
abnormal are likely to differ more, from 
individual to individual, than the normal 
do, and that, therefore, they require a 
more carefully adjusted and graded in- 
dividual treatment. In short, she need 
not expect to drive her entire class 
abreast, as she frequently can do success- 
fully in a good grade. 
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There is another caution, almost equally 
important. The pupils who have been 
gathered into the speech-class, since they 
are abnormal to greater and lesser de- 
grees, have probably been subjected to 
more or less persecution by their relatives 
and playmates. Even if this is not the 
case, they have in all probability felt 
their peculiarity as a blemish, and this 
has made them shy, suspicious, prema- 
turely despondent, and somewhat reclu- 
sive, in many instances. All of this sense 
of shrinking shame must be done away 
with before any good work can be done. 
Optimistic confidence must be put in the 
place of despondency. The pupil must 
be made to feel that there is nothing 
shameful in his defect unless he persists 
in it, and that. he can certainly overcome 
it if he will try long and hard enough. 
For all of this most important foundation 
work, it is obvious that no specific direc- 
tions can be given. Success in it must be 
the result of the teacher’s tact and pa- 
tience. 

The details of speech-drill are not in- 
trinsically interesting. Indeed, they are 
likely to become, in the hands of a poor 
teacher, desperately dull and monotonous. 
The result is that, whilst almost any 
teacher can keep a class interested in 
geography, the best efforts of the best 
teachers are required to retain interest in 
the speech-class. Nevertheless, the thing 
can be done, and the rewards are corre- 
spondingly great. Frank commendation 
for successful efforts, recognition of im- 
provement, rewards of merit for those 
who improve most rapidly—in fact, all 
the methods of exciting emulation which 
are used in the ordinary class-room—are 
especially desirable here. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that these rewards 
are to be based upon relative improve- 
ment and not upon absolute achievement. 
The worst speaker in the class may be 
more deserving, because he has improved 
more, than the best. The child who 
shows the most marked improvement 
during a given week might be given a 
button to wear, or the most eager and 
aggressive pupils might be seated in the 
front of the room. This will place the 
entire work of the class upon the right 
basis, because it will be made obvious to 
all the premium is set upon effort rather 
than upon absolute achievement, and that 
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there is nothing disgraceful in faulty 
speech if one is trying with all his pow- 
ers to overcome it. 

Quite as effective as this method of 
emulation is that of class criticism. In 
cases where it does not too much excite 
self-consciousness on the part of the child 
reciting, it is well to ask the class to sug- 
gest methods of improvement. Anything 
that makes the ears of defective speakers 
more sensitive to the details of speech is 
a good thing, and there is no method bet- 
ter than this of intent criticism for serv- 
ing that end. Care must be taken, of 
course, that this criticism does not be- 
come malicious, and that it does not 
break down the confidence of those 
against whom it is directed. It should be 
pointed out that criticism includes com- 
mendation as well as fault-finding. By 
the use of this method, the interest of 
the entire class may be secured all the 
time, because all are learning at once, 
whether all are reciting or not. Constant 
and eager attention in the class-room and 
earnest practise outside make up the only 
formula of success. 

It must not be supposed that the speech- 
teacher is to keep one group of pupils 
throughout the school year as she does in 
her regular grade-work. Only a few of 
the more difficult cases that come to her 
in the fall will have to remain until the 
following spring. Out of the large num- 
ber of pupils in the schools whom she 
has discovered by her questionnaires as 
having defective speech, she should take 
a few at a time—no more than she thinks 
will be necessary in order to get round 
the entire number during the hour. Great 
care must be taken, however, not to re- 
linquish any case until some noticeable 
improvement has been made, and wher- 
ever possible a case should be retained 
until cured. The teacher’s reputation 
with her fellows and superiors will be 
affected, obviously, for better or worse, 
by her conduct in this matter. It is wise, 
also, to require that all children who 
have been treated in the speech-class 
shall report for examination two or 
three months after they have been re- 
leased. This enables the teacher to dis- 
cover whether they have, in the mean- 
time, relapsed, as they very frequently 
do. A little experience will show that 
stutterers must be retained rather longer 
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than other cases, and that they require 
more careful watching to guard against 
relapse. 

During the first year, the speech-work 
will be on trial and subject to the criti- 
cism which all innovations must undergo. 
To meet these conditions, the teacher 
should get letters from parents, when 
convenient, stating what the work has 
done for their children. She should keep 
in touch with the grade teachers from 


whom her own charges come, win their 
sympathy for the work if possible, and 
get them to note and report in writing all 
cases of marked improvement in reading 
and allied subjects which they note in the 
children sent to her. All of these reports 
should be carefully kept against a time 
when they may be decidedly useful in 
meeting objections from the superintend- 
ent or from the higher school authorities. 





THE SERVICEABILITY OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 3. 
BY CHARLES W. KIDDER 


VOWELS 


OWELS are the music of the lan- 

guage. Consonants are, for the 
most part, obstructive and non-syllabic. 
Vowels, on the other hand, are syllabic 
and non-obstructive. The production of 
consonants, which so frequently requires 
a definite contact of the active and pas- 
sive articulative organs at set places 
easily described or illustrated, may be 
compared, figuratively, with playing the 
banjo or guitar. The raised frets on the 
instruments are definite guides to the 
musician, so the definite points of contact 
are guides to the speaker. The produc- 
tion of vowels may be compared to the 
production of notes on a violin or cello. 
The fingers of the artist playing these in- 
struments must be taught where to go, 
and his trained ear must be able to tell 
him whether they are performing their 
task correctly or not. 

Vowels are produced by the proper ad- 
justment of the lower active agents in 
their delicate relationship to the upper 
passive agents. Another comparison will 
help to illustrate. The one who plays the 
cornet has pistons to help him obtain the 
desired pitches; the one who plays the 
trombone must by the central telescopic 
portion change the vibrating length of 
the instrument. In the production of 
vowels the tongue acts toward the roof 
of the mouth, the relationship between 
the two determining the vowel which will 
be produced. 

It is frequently very difficult for the 
person who is speaking to be sure of the 
exact shade of vowel sound produced. 





The ear may have been trained to detect 
the fine shades of difference while an- 
other is speaking; himself he may not 
correctly hear. 

With the criterions of Visible Speech 
in mind, let us consider some of the 
vowel sounds. 

As we study the positions which the 
organs of articulation take during the 
production of the various vowel sounds, 
we find that the tongue plays over three 
well-defined scales. The scale nearest to 
the front of the mouth is formed by the 
top of the tongue acting toward the cen- 
ter of the roof of the mouth, or hard 
palate. There are six stopping places. 
The highest position brings the tongue 
nearly as close to the roof of the mouth 
as that required for the production of 
consonant y, as in yes, and yet it is far 
enough away to allow the sound to es- 
cape freely and musically, without the 
sense of obstruction which one notes in 
consonant y. Speaking in Visible Speech 
terms, it marks the difference between 
“top center aperture voice” (®), which 
forms consonant y, and “high front” 
({), which forms long e. By graded 
stages of about one-tenth of an inch, the 
tongue drops to other positions, forming 
in order named: “high front wide” (f), 
short i; “mid front” (C), the initial part 
of long a—the abbreviated sound of long 
a frequently heard in unaccented sylla- 
bles; “mid front wide” (C), French é; 
“low front” (1), short e; and “low front 
wide” (1), short a. 

As the violinist, in order to be really 
successful, should not fret a string in 
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approximately the right place and then, 
after the note is struck, move his finger 
up or down the finger board according to 
whether he has sharped or flatted his 
note, so the speaker should not strike a 
vowel approximately (or correctly) and 
then end it by an indefinite glide to or 
toward another vowel position. This is 
a fault too frequently heard. Analyze 
the pronunciation of the next speaker 
whom you hear using an indefinite form 
and note if you do not hear pronuncia- 
tions of words having vowels from the 
“front scale’ approaching these: me 
(ff) —best represented by Visible 
Speech symbols, but lest such symbols 
may not be understood by all we will add 
the longer form of explanation—long e 
({) with a glide to short i; it (L150), short 
i and an indefinite glide to or toward 
short u; head (OlfWorOUl®), an indefi- 
nite glide to or toward short 7 or short u; 
had (OUD or OVD ), short a with glide 
to short e or toward short u. 

Another vowel scale is formed by the 
back of the tongue acting toward the soft 
palate, known as the “Back Scale.” The 
first two vowels in this scale belong to 
the Arabic; the next two are “mid back” 
(3), short u, and “mid back wide” (J), 
Italian @. The last two positions are 
sometimes wrongfully substituted for two 
other English vowels, but of these I will 
speak later. 

Midway between the two scales men- 
tioned is a third, sometimes called the 
“Mixed Scale,” but which (not to make 
it confused in the minds of any as a mix- 
ture of the “Front” and “Back” scales, 
but give it a distinct place of its own) I 
will call the “Top” scale. From this 
scale two or, according to some authori- 
ties, three positions are used. ‘Mid top 
wide’: producing intermediate a, as in 
ask (1OQ~-): “Low top” sometimes as- 
signed as the position for the much dis- 
puted sound of circumflex u, as in urn 
(IyD), or ¢, as in her (OJ¥): and “Low 
top wide” producing tilde e, as in over 
(#3Ix). The disputed vowel above re- 
ferred to has been variously assigned to 
the second position in the “Back Scale,” 
third position (long) in, the “Back Scale,” 
fifth position in the “Top Scale” (to 
which position Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary has assigned it, instead 
of the “Back Scale,” as formerly), and 
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the sixth position in the “Top Scale.” 
In addition to these, the vowel is some- 
times dialectically pronounced as the 
rounded, prolonged form of the fifth po- 
sition in the “Front Scale” (4), properly 
the umlauted 6 of the German. As a 
matter of fact, these five vowel sounds 
strongly resemble each other, so strongly 
that at least on one occasion I used the 
five successively in pronouncing a foreign 
word, and the foreigner who was testing 
my pronunciation accepted all the five 
slightly different pronunciations as cor- 
rect. Whether it was because he did not 
expect from an American anything more 
exact than that which any one of them 
would give, or whether his ear was not 
acute enough to note the difference, I 
shall never know. For the disputed 
sound in question, my own preference is 
for the long form of “low top wide” (I) 

I would here call especial attention to 
two or three other vowels from the scales 
already mentioned : 

Intermediate a, the d, as in ask (1OQ>) 
has sometimes been confused with the 
shortened form of Italian a, the a, as in 
arm (J¥8). This is a mistake, and the 
result is a heavier sounding vowel, less 
musical, less attractive. The d@ in arm 
belongs to the “Back Scale”; the d@ in ask 
is formed farther front and belongs to 
the “Top Scale,” a very musical vowel. 
As we avoid, on the one side, the heavy, 
broad form for the vowel, so we should 
be careful not to go to the other extreme 
and substitute the “flat” sounding form 
of short a, as in at. 

Occasionally one hears a vowel sub- 
stituted for the long sound of e, as in 
meet (9f[0-), which gives a “heavy” or 
“mouthed” effect to the sound. The 
vowel results from the highest position 
in the “Top Scale’”—that is, it is a high 
vowel, but formed a little farther back. 
This latter vowel I have heard in an In- 
dian pronunciation of the name of the 
maiden made famous by Longfellow, 
Minnehaha; but it should not be used in 
English. In such cases the knowledge of 
Visible Speech is most helpful. 

There is another group of vowels, not 
yet mentioned, which may be called “The 
Family of Os.” These result from the 
“Back round scale”’—that is, the “Back 
Scale” modified by a rounding of the lips. 
Before speaking in detail of these vowels, 
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let us consider, in the light of Visible 
Speech, the manner in which they are 
produced, or the law governing their -for- 
mation. There are six positions of the 
tongue (the six positions of the “Back 
Scale’) for which there are six positions 
of the lips. The first position, “High 
back round” (t), requires a definite 
rounding (not flattening) of the lips 
slightly less pronounced than for the con- 
sonant form of w (9%). All vowels are 
free and musical, so there should not be 
the effect of obstruction at tongue or lips 
to this one. For the five other vowels of 
this scale the lips open by regular graded 
steps to the last, which requires but a 
slight rounding of the lips. The vowels 
are: 1, “High back round,” long oo (1). 
as in pool: 2, “High back wide round,” 
short 00 (t), as in cook: 3, “Mid back 
round,” the initial part of long o (3), as 
in obey (the form that appears in unac- 
cented syllables): 4, “Mid back wide 
round,” a modification of “3” above, ap- 
pearing in somewhat obscured unac- 
cented syllables of trisyllabic or polysyl- 
labic words, as for example, the first o 
in potato: 5, “Low back round,” circum- 
flex o (}), as in for, the same sound as a 
in all: 6, “Low back wide round,” short 
o (¥), as in on. 

I have noted, particularly, four differ- 
ent tendencies toward mispronunciation 
of these elements: 

1. A lifeless flattening instead of a live 
but easy rounding of the lips. 

2. Wrong relative lip action, chiefly 
noted by an undue relaxing of the lips 
on the second position, thus making the 
lips less active and flatter than for the 
third and fourth positions. 

3. Changing the form of the mold be- 
fore the vowel is completed—the same 
general tendency already referred to in 
speaking of the “Front Scale” vowels 
and liable to be heard on any. 

4. Omitting the lip action from the last 
two vowels (particularly the last), and 
so substituting the low vowels in the 
“Back Scale” for the “Low back round” 
vowels. The change from “Low back 
round” to “Low back” gives what may 
be called the “‘Crow’s vowel,” a close ap- 
proach to the familiar call of that bird. 
The change from “Low back wide round” 
to “Low back wide” is not as radically 
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different, but it deadens or flattens the 
sound. 


DIPHTHONGS 


The Century Dictionary defines a 
diphthong as “A coalition or union of 
two vowels pronounced in one syllable. 
In uttering a proper diphthong both 
vowels are pronounced; the sound is not 
simple, but the two sounds are so blended 
as to be considered as forming one syl- 
lable, as in joy, noise, bound, out.” 

As a brief working definition, I will 
define a diphthong as the union of a 
vowel and a glide. The sound begins 
while the articulative organs are at a 
definite vowel position, and is continuous 
while they pass to another vowel posi- 
tion. A diphthongal sound, thus defined, 
may be produced while the tongue (or 
tongue and lips) passes from any one of 
the various vowel positions, whether 
English or not, to any other position in 
either of the scales. Each language 
chooses such combinations as fit its needs. 
Variations from established combina- 
tions will inevitably give mispronuncia- 
tions or a dialectic effect. 

As a vocal gymnastic, and to awaken 
the ear to a realization of variations in 
diphthongal sounds, I would suggest the 
practice of using each vowel position as 
a starting point, and from the various 
vowels glide in turn to each of the others 
in all the different scales. Many very 
curious diphthongal sounds will result, 
but in some cases a variety of effects will 
be produced so similar as to cause us to 
question which is really correct. Such a 
practice may answer a question, perhaps 
long in mind, why such and such a one 
has a slightly curious pronunciation, or 
it may help to call attention to some vari- 
ation in ourselves. 

While all may not be able to agree 
upon the exact analysis of the various 
diphthongal sounds, owing to the usual 
comparative emphasis of the first ele- 
ment and the quick and vanishing glide 
to the second position, yet we can come 
to a sufficiently close agreement to en- 
able us to study them in detail and call 
attention to certain variations sometimes 
heard. 

1. Long i, as in mild (©JWO), or ai, 
as in aisle (JfW). The sound begins at 
“Mid: back wide,” or Italian @ position, 
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and glides quickly to (but does not dwell 
upon) the highest, or (authorities differ) 
the next to the highest position in the 
“Front Scale,” respectively, long e or 
short i position ({f or [). My personal 
preference is for the former in accented 
syllables, as in mild (BPWO), and the 
latter in unaccented syllables, as in idea 
(JrOfl). The glide is so long from 
“Mid back wide” to “High front” or 
“High front wide” and has such a van- 
ishing effect that whether pronounced 
}f or Uf the exact effect may be lost in 
ordinary conversation. 

2. The sound of oi, as in oil. The 
diphthong begins at “Low back round” 
(position for a, as in all) and glides to 
“High front wide” (short i) oil (#f@), 
Here, again, the glide is a long one and 
the vanishing point may be somewhat 
questioned, or may be slightly varied 
without calling especial attention to it- 
self. Variations on this diphthong which 
force themselves upon attention come 
from a dialectic tendency to begin at a 
different position. If the reader will ex- 
periment gliding, in turn, from (a) “Mid 
back round,” } (the position for o in 
obey): (b) “Mid back wide round,” } 
(the usual sound of the first o in potato) : 
(c) “Low back round,” } (position for 
a in all): (d) “Low back wide round” } 
(short o in orange) he will doubtless 
note variations in pronunciation that 
have previously been heard. 

3. Ou in out (J¥0>). The sound be- 
gins at “Mid back wide” and glides to 
“High back round” or long oo position, 
or to “High back wide round,” short 00 
position, when unemphatic. The usual 
variation on this diphthong is caused by 
a lifeless action of the lips on the glide, 
flattening instead of easily but definitely 
rounding them. 

4. Long a, as in made (8[f9). This 
is sometimes considered a simple vowel, 
although in its long form it possesses the 
elements of a diphthong. Beginning at 
“Mid front,” there is a vanishing glide to 
“High front” or long e position, f. This 
diphthong varies slightly according to the 
emphasis given to the syllable. To illus- 
trate: (a) In a strongly emphasized syl- 
lable it would have its full form, as in 
chaos Off}5. (b) In a final unaccented 
syllable the tendency is to abbreviate the 
glide, or even to drop it altogether, as in 
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magnate (BTAB(IO>). In unaccented 
syllables, other than final, the glide may 
well be dropped entirely, as in aérial 
(C{ol lw), making a clean cut shift from 
“Mid front” to “High front,” instead of 
a careless glide. 

5. Long o, as in bold (BHWD). This 
diphthongal vowel begins at “Mid back 
round” and has a vanishing glide to 
“High back round.” In use it is closely 
allied to and subject to the same sugges- 
tions as long a. Illustrations: Old WO, 
Longfellow WJ83[W}, obey Of. 

6. Coming under the above definition 
of a diphthong, “The union of a vowel 
and a glide,” are a number of combina- 
tions with glide r as the final element. 
Illustrations: E’er (x, are J, monarch 
SBFUWA>, care Ale, character Alxla- 
Oly, fear Sli, error WIx, her Olx, 
core Od, nor Bx, orator FxVOIy, poor 
Dt, censure STWNAy, In all of the above 
care should be taken not to break the 
continuity of the diphthongal sound ; not, 
for example, say ca-er Offly for care 
Olw, fe-er S{Iy, for fear 3Ilx, co-er 
QO}Jy for core Gd, etc. As a general 
statement, we may say there are certain 
localities in the Northwest where a very 
distinct and sometimes prolonged or even 
malformed glide is used. In New Eng- 
land the tendency is to omit the r and 
substitute a glide to “Low top wide” 
(tilde e), “Mid back” (short «), or some 
indefinite position, frequently separating 
the latter sound, so as to give the effect 
of an added syllable; the South has a 
little different way of omitting or chang- 
ing the letter. The happy medium is 
produced by a slight curling of the point 
of the tongue toward or to the position 
for r (point center aperture voice W, but 
recorded in glide form thus ¥) without 
loss of continuity of sound or overem- 
phasis of the element. 


TRIPHTHONGS 


There are a few triphthongal combi- 
nations requiring care in presentation. 
Take for example the two monosyllabic 
words ire Jfy and our J#. These are 


monosyllables, and the pronunciation of 
each should be by one continuous impulse 
through the double glide Jfy and Jw, not 
JtIy and Jtx, dissyllables. 

By a knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of consonant, vowel, diphthongal, 
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and triphthongal formation; by a critical 
study of the exact vocal activity required 
to obtain the desired result; by the more 
critical study of the dictionary to which 
such work inevitably leads; by the re- 
cording in Visible Speech symbols the 
exact result of our investigation, a more 
nearly perfect and polished pronuncia- 
tion and articulation is possible than is 
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likely to result from any other method. 
I would warn, however, that mechan- 
ical accuracy is not the end sought. 
Form is studied that the ear may be 
taught that which is correct. The sounds 
thus received should pass through mind 
and be idealized, polished, and perfected, 
so as to become the clear and accurate 
interpreters of thought and feeling. 


DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


UITE often the question comes to 
the editor’s desk: “Where can, I 


find articles about day schools for deaf 
children?” THe Vouita Review and its 
predecessor, the Association Review, con- 
tain a number of good articles about day 
schools. For instance, in THE VOLTA 
REvIEW are the following-listed articles: 

“Day Schools and Institutional.” By 
Mabel Ellery Adams, A.B. September, 
1910. Shows “the present relative effi- 
ciency of institutions and day schools,” 
and looks “forward to a time when day 
schools shall be many, institutions smaller, 
and broken up into family groups.” 

“Relative Advantages of Day Schools.” 
By Mabel Ellery Adams, A. B. October, 
1918. Presents the relative advantages 
of day schools and institutions as they 
appear to a day-school teacher. She holds 
that “it has been shown that neither the 
physical, nor the moral, nor the mental 
well-being of the deaf child requires his 
removal from his home,” and that “the 
homes in which deaf children live are at 
least as likely to be good homes as the 
homes of the rest of the children of the 
land.” 

“The Physician’s Co-operation.” From 
an article in local paper. October, 1911. 
Miss Martha Hill proposes to secure 
from physicians in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and vicinity, if possible, a list of the 
babies and young children whom they 
know to be afflicted with deafness, with a 
view to having the day-school teachers 
visit the respective homes and offer to in- 
struct the parents how to train the deaf 
children. 

“Welfare Work at Horace Mann 
School.” By Mabel Ellery Adams, A. B. 
December, 1911. Miss Adams, who is 
the assistant principal of the Horace 


Mann School, shows how, outside of 
school hours, the deaf child’s welfare is 
looked after and details the splendid 
work done by deaf children in the trade 
or vocational school established by Louise 
Winsor Brooks. 

“How London Educates the Deaf.” By 
A. J. Story. September, 1912. An ex- 
haustive article covering all phases of the 
subject of providing instruction for 680 
deaf children, as well as the after-school 
care of the children. 

“What the Milwaukee (Day) School 
Has Done for Me.” By Emil F. Stern. 
October, 1912. The author was born 
deaf, entered school when he was nearly 
five, and graduated from the high school 
for hearing children with an average of 
89, and hopes to enter a university. 

“A Plan to Promote Talking by Deaf 
Pupils in Their Homes.” By Ida H. 
Adams. October, 1912. Training the 
children to ask questions by speech at 
home and to bring the answer to teacher 
the following day. 

“The Teacher’s Relation with the Par- 
ents of Deaf Children.” By Katherine 
F. Reed. January, 1913. Outlines the 
characteristics on the part of the teacher 
that should aid in promoting the educa- 
tion of the child through winning the 
aid of the parents. 

“Wisconsin Day Schools for the Deaf.” 
February, 1913. Ten illustrations repro- 
duced from the “History and Handbook 
of Day Schools for the Deaf and Blind.” 
Compiled by State Inspector A. J. Winnie. 

“The Hard-of-Hearing Child in the 
Public Schools.” By Etta V. Leighton. 
February, 1913. Suggestions for improv- 
ing the educational conditions of the 
large number of hard-of-hearing children 
in public schools. 
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“The Practical Correction of Impedi- 
ments in Speech.” By Mrs. Frank Reed. 
April, 1913. Helpful suggestions for 
day-school teachers, many of whom were 
trained by Mrs. Reed. 

“Physical Training for the Deaf Child.” 
By Margaret A. Daly. June, 1913.  Il- 
lustrating the exercises used in the Day 
School for the Deaf in Detroit. Holds 
that “rhythm is the only element of music 
which the deaf are capable of appreci- 
ating and expressing.” 

“Advantages of Oral Day Schools.” 
3y Mercer Arnold. June, 1914. Details 
experience and cost of starting a day 
school for deaf children, the results, and 
presents his conclusions. 

“Hard-of-Hearing Classes in London.” 
By Macleod Yearsley, F. R. C. S- Feb- 
ruary, 1915. Gives details of examina- 
tion of 106 children, and holds that “in 
judging whether a hard-of-hearing child 
is fit to return to a school for hearing 
children account must be taken of his 
proficiency in lip-reading and the amount 
of his residual hearing.” 

The following three papers in THE 
Votta Review for February, 1915, were 
read at a meeting of teachers of day 
schools for deaf children held in Mil- 
waukee in November, 1914: 

“Development of Ability to Work In- 
dependently and of the Power of Appli- 
cation in Young Children.” By Jennie C. 
Smith. 

“Seat Work.” By Mary L,. Funk. 

“How to Develop Spontaneous Lan- 
guage.” By Mrs. Betty B. Spencer. 

“Public Schools Best for the Deaf.” 
By Mabel Search. March, 1915. An in- 
terview in the Milwaukee Journal with 
Miss Frances Wettstein on the value of 
day schools for deaf children. 

“Advantages of an Oral Day School 
for the Deaf.” By Jessie Duff. April, 
1915. Holds that public day schools are 
more likely to make deaf children “as 
nearly like normal people as is possible,” 
and tells what has been accomplished. in 
the Cleveland Day School. 

“Oral Day Schools for the Deaf. in 
Chicago.” By Samuel B. Allison. Au- 
gust, 1915. Contains details and statistics 


and is a portion of the report to the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

“Bettering the Mouth Conditions of 
By J. N. Pike, D.D.S. 


Deaf Children.” 
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May, 1916. An address, illustrated with 
moving pictures, delivered to the parents 
of deaf children in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shows what defective teeth and unclean 
mouths mean to the community, how they 
aid in preventing correct speech, and how 
difficult for the teacher to have such im- 
pediments to good speech removed. 

“Houston Oral Day School for the 
Deaf.” By Clara Louise Gordon. July, 
1916. Gives details of a day school in 
Texas where “the deaf children mix with 
the hearing children on the playground 
and elsewhere. Thus, by constant asso- 
ciation with hearing children, they will 
grow up to be not im the world only, but 
of the world as well.” 

“The Progressive Oral Day School.” 
By Jessie Duff. August, 1916. “The ad- 
vantages of the day school over the in- 
stitution for deaf children are just as 
great and as numerous as the advantages 
of a home over an orphan asylum for 
presumably normal children.” Presents 
details about the pupils in different grades 
in the Cleveland Day School. 

“Another Theory Justified.” By Nida 
Tamzin Saunders. March, 1917. Gives 
details concerning pupils in a day school, 
and holds that “‘association with the 
hearing in an atmosphere of hearing’ has 
been, is, and always will be a slogan of 
the day.school enthusiast.” She adds 
that “four years spent in teaching and 
observing pupils in various day schools in 
Wisconsin” has “established a firm con- 
viction that that deaf boy or girl is better 
fitted to take his place in the world of 
hearing people who has been educated to 
deal with hearing people.” 

“Oral Day-School Graduates.” March, 
1917. Gives details concerning pupils in 
the day school (No. 47) for deaf chil- 
dren in New York City. 

“Why Parents of Deaf Children Move 
to Cities Having Oral Day Schools.” A 
symposium. April, 1917. “There are 
twenty pupils in the Cleveland day school 
whose parents moved to Cleveland in or- 
der to obtain the benefits of an oral day 
school for their children.” ‘Four chil- 
dren in our oral day school are from 
communities outside of San Francisco.” 
‘Each year of instruction in speech in a 
speech atmosphere is worth many times 
its cost to every deaf boy and girl en- 
rolled; as well as to the community.” In 
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traveling to and from the school “the 
children have learned independence and 
self-reliance; valuable lessons for the 
deaf. They also have become alert and 
observant and have increased their vo- 
cabularies by what they have noticed as 
they travel.” 

“How to Approach the Parents of the 
Deaf.” By Katherine F. Reed. Novem- 
ber, 1917. A day-school teacher explains 
how she won the confidence of parents 
who were withholding their children from 
school. 

“The Cleveland Arithmetic Test.” By 
Clara E. Newlee. April, 1918. Details 
of a test given to some orally-taught pu- 
pils in the Chicago Day Schools for the 
Deaf. 

“The Dedication of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School.” By Mrs. Esther 
J. W. Barker, principal. June, 1918. 
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Details the exercises attending the dedi- 
cation of a day school for deaf children. 
named in honor of Dr. Bell because of 
his disinterested efforts in behalf of deaf 
children. 

“Day Schools for Deaf Children.” No- 
vember, 1918. List of 34 cities maintain- 
ing day schools, showing population, 
number of pupils, and date when school . 
was established. “About 80 cities in the 
United States maintain oral day schools.” 

It may be added that many items of 
interest about oral day schools for deaf 
children will be found in the Annual 
Speech Statistics, which have appeared 
in the May or the June number of THE 
Voita Review each year. These tables 
enumerate all the day schools, tell where 
the schools are located, give the number 
of pupils in each, etc. 
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Dr. Max A. Goldstein vs. The Convention 
By A. H. WALKER, A. B., Litt. D.* 


N THE VOLTA REVIEW of Febru- 
ary last there appeared an installment 
of the “Proceedings of the First Annual 


Convention of the Society of Progressive 


Oral Advocates.” This Convention was 
held in St. Louis, Mo., June 17 to 19, in- 
clusive, 1918. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, who felt called 
upon, for reasons best known to himself, 
to go out of his way to.attack the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf by saying that the Convention, in- 
stead of devoting all of its time to “an 
open forum for specific and pedagogic 
discussions, occupy a large part of their 
energies in presenting and developing 
political, factional, personal, and_ sec- 
tional differences.” The plural pronoun 
was used by the speaker because he lev- 
eled his strictures at the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf as well as at the Con- 
vention. This article deals only with his 





* Dr. Walker is the president of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 





remarks in connection with the Conven- 
tion. The other organization has already 
produced a doughty defender. 

The education of the deaf has just 
passed beyond its century mark in this 
country. The well-known fact that Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet visited for- 
eign countries a little over a hundred 
years ago and culled and brought back 
to this country the best to be found at 
that time in regard to educating deaf 
children needs no comment. 

This beginning, made in a humble way, 
at Hartford, where he established the 
first school, spread rapidly from one 
State to another, until today practically 
every State in the Union has its State 
school. A number of States or cities 
have organized what are known as day 
schools ; besides there are quite a number 
of residential schools. 

From reports of those who have within 
recent years visited the schools of for- 
eign countries, the verdict seems to be 
general that the United States leads in 
the care and education of her deaf off- 
spring. This may be biased judgment. 
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If so, our foreign friends have shown no 
signs of registering their disapproval of 
the statement. So much for the status 
of the education of the deaf in this 
country. 

After a lapse of a number of years 
from the beginning of the education of 
the deaf of this country and the estab- 
lishment of a number of schools through- 
out the States, there came a feeling to 
those most deeply interested in this new 
fieid of educational endeavor that as they 
held a community of interest it would be 
appropriate and beneficial to the cause to 
call together the little band of workers 
for a conference or consultation. An ex- 
change of ideas was sought. Character- 
istic and commendable of the splendid 
honesty and integrity of purpose which 
controlled the lives of these people! 

From this little gathering the great 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf had its origin and gradually be- 
came a most important factor in shaping 
the destinies of the educational progress 
of the deaf in this country. This educa- 
tional progress has been exceptional. It 
cannot be gainsaid that much of it is due 
directly to the helpful influence of the 
Convention, where have gathered for 
many years for discussion and delibera- 
tion the good men and women whose de- 
votion to their work has never been suc- 
cessfully criticized. These men and 
women have invariably carried away 
from these meetings new suggestions 
and ideas which have constantly added 
to the improvement of their work. 

Where there are deepness and intensity 
of purpose, strong-minded men, and fun- 
damental differences of methods to be 
employed, it is natural to find in the pres- 
entation of these divergent convictions 
some personal feeling. This is fully ad- 
mitted, gladly avowed; for out of these 
very differences the education of the deaf 
prospered and quickened. 


“How in one house 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity? ’Tis hard, almost impossible. 


” 


Human nature has not changed one 
iota since the Bard of Avon penned the 
above lines. 

Out of these differences there sprang 
the Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. And we are all 
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proud of the splendid work done by the 
Association. Its formation was an added 
factor in furthering a healthful and much 
needed growth in our educational sys- 
tem, however much its formation might 
have been looked upon with suspicion by 
the ultra-extremists of the “old school.” 
The animosity and bitterness of those 
formative years have been dispelled, and 
it can now be stated with accuracy that 
there is a large field of usefulness for 
both the Convention and the Association. 

These two militant organizations were 
performing in a creditable way all the 
work that such organizations are accred- 
ited with for the continued welfare and 
growth of all educational activities fall- 
ing within their province. But from 
some quarter it was deemed expedient to 
set about to organize another Conven- 
tion. Just wherein the necessity for this 
third organization arose we are not in- 
formed. No one, however, with this 
special educational work at heart will 
lend the least objection to the movement, 
be it put in operation by a single person 
or body or organization that has for its 
aim the uplift of the deaf child of our 
country ; on the other hand, we hail with 
glad acclaim such organizations and ac- 
cord them the credit of a singleness of 
purpose until otherwise made manifest. 

This, we have no doubt, is the general 
attitude of every member of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
If there is any doubt as to this assertion, 
we will take great pleasure in an attempt 
to prove the correctness of it at the next 
meeting, to be held at Mt. Airy next sum- 
mer. But, when an organization begs 
for help in its formative process by the 
doubtful method of attacking other es- 
tablished organizations whose utility is 
unquestioned, it shows an inherent weak- 
ness of some kind. This statement may 
be faulty; we hope so. We must, how- 
ever, take issue with Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein when he resorts to the questionable 
method of assertion, postulation, and de- 
nunciation. The Convention got along 
fairly well before Dr. Goldstein came 
upon the scene, and it is likely the Con- 
vention will continue to grow in useful- 
ness and numbers, notwithstanding Dr. 
Goldstein’s vituperation. 

Let’s take a look into the aspersions 
cast at the Convention. Without any 
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qualifications he makes the public an- 
nouncement that the Convention meets at 
fairly irregular intervals; that the Con- 
vention, instead of devoting all of its 
time to an open forum for scientific and 
pedagogic discussion, occupies a large 
part of its energies in presenting and de- 
veloping political, factional, and sectional 
differences. 

We cannot subscribe to the unsubstan- 
tiated assertion that the Convention meets 
at irregular intervals. The facts are the 
best evidence. Here they are for the past 
21 years: 

The fifteenth meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, July 28-August 2, 1898. 

The sixteenth meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 2-12, 1901. 

The seventeenth meeting at Morgan- 
ton, N. C., July 3-12, 1905. 

The eighteenth meeting at Ogden, Utah, 
July 4-10, 1908. 

The nineteenth meeting at Delavan, 
Wis., July 6-13, IQI1. 

The twentieth meeting at Staunton, 
Va., June 25-July 1, 1914. 

The twenty-first meeting at Hartford, 
Conn., June 29-July 4, 1917. 

The only irregularity noticed is a lapse 
of four years instead of three years be- 
tween the Buffalo and the Morganton 
meeting, and this postponement of one 
year was made for reasons good and suf- 
ficient to the members of the Convention. 

From what source evidence has been 
gathered to warrant stigmatizing the 
Convention's proceedings as a clearing- 
house for political, factional, personal, 
and sectional differences we are not in- 
formed. 

Certainly Dr. Goldstein did not receive 
these impressions first hand or person- 
ally, as we find ne mention of his name 
as a member in any of the reports of the 
Convention. His conclusion, therefore, 
must have been drawn either from read- 
ing the reports of these meetings or from 
verbal reports of a large number of those 
persons in attendance to justify his 
sweeping assertions. 

We have personally attended all the 
meetings of the Convention since the 
seventeenth, which was held at Morgan- 
ton in 1905; besides this, we have read 
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all the printed proceedings issued by the 
organization. We therefore feel that our 
judgment is worth something, and that 
we are well within the bounds of fact 
when we state that from careful and 
studious reading of the proceedings of 
these meetings we can discover no sem- 
blance of a wastage of energies in “pre- 
senting and developing political, fac- 
tional, personal, and sectional differ- 
ences.” We state with greater assurance 
of positiveness the fact that we found all 
the meetings at which we were fortunate 
to be present composed of a representa- 
tive body of zealous workers, the oneness 
of whose sincerity of purpose we feel 
cannot be successfully assailed. These 
meetings were always open, cordial, and 
harmonious, singularly free from the 
leash of a dictator. 

If Dr. Goldstein has secured such 
damaging evidence from a perusal or 
study of the printed proceedings of the 
Convention, as a humble member of the 
Convention we ask him to favor us with 
an abstract of such passages of these pro- 
ceedings as would warrant his pragmatic 
assumption. Apparently to the mind of 
an unbiased judge the proceedings of 
these meetings would create an entirely 
opposite opinion from that formed by Dr. 
Goldstein. 

Possibly Dr. Goldstein has based his 
charges in part upon the evidence of only 
a few of those who have attended one or 
several of these meetings, though this 
could hardly be true, as we concede the 
Doctor sufficiently perspicacious not to be 
led into the error of getting off his 
philippic until he had more conclusive 
evidence than this would warrant. 

It is just as easy to deny as to assert. 

Dr. A. Max Goldstein asserts; we 
deny. 

We trust that the soi-disant prophet 
of all good and true ideas as to how the 
Convention should be conducted will 
come forth and give us a clearer exezesis 
of his remarks on page 95 in the Febru- 
ary number of THe Vota Review, 
wherein he makes what we consider an 
unwarranted and wholly undeserved at- 
tack upon the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 
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© YOU know that in the city of 

New York there are 30,000 stam- 
merers, of whom 8,000 are of school age? 
The New York City Board of Education 
has instituted a department under the 
Director of Speech Improvement to cope 
with the situation, and earnestly appeals 
to all teachers to give their hearty co- 
operation in the present national move- 
ment for better phonation. Statistics 
computed by the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army show the vital ne- 
cessity for this work. 

Ignorance of this subject is appalling 
among those who have the care of chil- 
dren. This is due to the paucity of effi- 
cient literature. Teachers and parents 
have been compelled to depend upon the 
misleading advice of friends who suggest 
innumerable panaceas, the majority of 
which but serve to aggravate the condi- 
tion. 

Many cities have already adopted a 
definite program for the pedagogical cor- 
rection of stammerers, and there is little 
doubt that, before many years, the uni- 


versal school curriculum will adequately 


provide for these sufferers and all those 
with cognate defects of speech. 

It is almost impossible to approximate 
the economic cost of stammering. It im- 
pairs the mental growth of the sufferer, 
causing self-repression. The defect inter- 
feres with the expression of ideas as well 
as the utilization of potential energy in 
the business or social world. With the 
lack of speech control there is not only 
less opportunity for the development of 
intellectual capacity, but there is a ten- 
dency to a lowering of the moral stamina. 
Speech, which differentiates man from 
the animal, is the greatest weapon of his 
brain in the fight for advancement. Busi- 
ness men recognize that voice is an eco- 
nomic asset, and many corporations re- 
fuse to employ those suffering from a de- 
fect of it. The government has recog- 
nized this menace by refusing to permit 
immigrants who stammer to enter the 
country because of the great probability 
of their becoming public charges. The 
many stammerers who leave school early 
in life, and begin at once to retrograde 
because of their defect, could readily be 


influenced to continue their education if 
hope of its cure were held out to them. 
They know only too well the difficulties 
that lie between them and a livelihood in 
the business world. Among those who 
remain in school, the presence of the de- 
fect is usually the cause of retardation in 
class advancement of from one to three 
years. Such children fail to keep pace 
with pupils of equal intelligence mainly 
because of the ignorance of teachers of 
ways and means of eliminating the de- 
fect. The child handicapped with a de- 
fect of phonation often appears mentally 
inferior because of his peculiar hesitancy 
and timidity in speech. Where he is able 
to keep up with his class, it is at a cost of 
so much mental and physical suffering 
that the nervous system and mental dis- 
position are often harmfully affected. 

It is vitally important that stammering 
be corrected in the schools, not only on 
account of those so afflicted, but for the 
good of normal pupils who may, through 
association or mimicry, acquire the habit. 

Stammering, according to its univer- 
sally accepted meaning in English, is a 
halting, defective utterance. The suf- 
ferer has difficulty in starting a word or 
in passing from one letter to another. It 
is a momentary lack of control of the 
muscles of articulation in the effort to 
speak. Often the stammerer will come 
to an absolute halt, being unable to pro- 
duce voice. The defect is sometimes ac- 
companied by irregular spasmodic move- 
ments of the face, tongue, neck, or body, 
caused by the effort made to produce a 
sound or articulate speech. One form of 
stammering is commonly known as stut- 
tering. It is the unnecessary repetition 
of a letter or word before passing to the 
next, as “d-d-dog” or “They-they-they 
went-went out.” 

Stammering is, at bottom, a mental 
fault which eventuates in a physical dis- 
ability. It is often caused by fear, imita- 
tion, or improper speech-training, and is 
really an acquired affection. Most chil- 
dren who stammer begin to show the de- 
fect after their school life has begun. An 
investigation of some of our educational 
methods used in the lower grades, where 
the child’s habits of speech are in forma- 
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tion, might determine the cause. Chil- 
dren are sometimes made to read and use 
words much too difficult for them to ar- 
ticulate, pronounce, or even understand. 
The result is the formation of a habit of 
stumbling, hesitancy, then stuttering, 
which may become confirmed when the 
child is oversensitive or is made conscious 
of his habit through improper correction 
or criticism. Difficult sounds are grad- 
ually avoided through fear, until genera- 
tion of sthenic emotions upsets the entire 
vocal mechanism. In the beginning there 
is nothing more than hesitation or stumb- 
ling, but finally fear and inhibition fol- 
low, until the child loses mastery of his 
speech. He then prefers silence to ridi- 
cule or destructive criticism, and is gov- 
erned by the idea that he cannot speak as 
others do, and believes it impossible for 
him to articulate specific sounds and con- 
trol himself under certain conditions. It 
is at this time that we encounter the 
strong desire to quit school. 

One great difficulty in meeting the re- 
quirements of this problem is the attitude 
of parents in calmly waiting for the child 
to outgrow the defect. <A child thus 
treated usually continues stammering for 
years, driving in deeper his false habits 
of speech, developing overinnervation 
and hypertonicity of certain muscles and 
acquiring tics, spasms, and reflexes. which 
would never exist were the cause known 
and the defect corrected in its incipiency. 

The class teacher can prove the great- 
est factor in solving the problem of the 
stammering child by preventing the de- 
fect or eliminating it during its first 
stages. If properly corrected in the lower 
grades, each case will respond readily to 
treatment. It is here that we can remove 
the primary causes before fear and in- 
hibition produce secondary disturbances 
and disarrange the entire mental mech- 
anism. A word in private, after. school 
sessions, may inspire confidence and in- 
duce an effort toward better speech. 
When first noticing any stumbling, stut- 
tering, or hesitancy in recitations, one 
should gently check the child without at- 
tracting the attention of other members 
of the class. and lead him into a more 
confident, deliberate, and better articu- 
lated mode of expression. 

As injudicial advice often aggravates a 
mild case of stammering, it is well to 
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warn those who come in direct contact 
with children of the dangers of many 
popular practises: 

A common fallacy in attempting to cor- 
rect a case is to ask the stammerer to 
take a breath before speaking each word 
or words that he may fear. The fact 
that he is made to realize that he must 
stop and unnaturally take a breath re- 
calls to his mind his inability to speak as 
others do. He even forms a mental pic- 
ture of his past sufferings, and fear pre- 
dominates to such a degree that all co- 
ordination of the nerve centers controll- 
ing speech is temporarily destroyed. He 
is obsessed by his compulsive idea, “I 
cannot say it.” It is heresy to attempt to 
correct stammering by a conscious con- 
trol of breath. This method proves per- 
nicious if applied in any form. The dis- 
turbance is not caused by a lack of 
breath, but by interference with the nor- 
mal subconscious control. There is al- 
ways enough residual air in the lungs to 
produce voice. Since the disturbance is 
mental and not physical, there is no di- 
rect relation between the voice and par- 
ticular control of the diaphragm. This 
is proven by the fact that invariably 
stammerers can sing’ without difficulty, 
and singing requires greater lung power 
than speaking. In the first stages of stut- 
tering, the resort to a conscious control 
of breath may help the child, but in such 
cases other disciplinary measures would 
have the same effect without possessing 
the added element of danger in their ap- 
plication. 

We should never train a child in an 
unnatural intonation of voice in attempt- 
ing to correct stammering. Many teach- 
ers have tried to produce an unusual 
rhythmic rising and falling inflection. al- 
most resembling singing, because of their 
knowledge that these sufferers can intone 
without difficulty. The mere fact, how- 
ever, that the child is made to feel that 
he can utter words only in these affected 
tones, which cannot be employed in busi- 
ness or society, makes him dread ordi- 
nary speech the more. This method may 
induce an ephemeral increase of confi- 
dence, but eventually produces a harmful 
psychological reaction. 

Timid, hesitating speech should be dis- 
couraged and the child led to avoid dubi- 
ous, indirect thinking while speaking. 
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thereby developing a greater assurance in 
phonation. He must not be permitted to 
avoid a word because of difficulty in pro- 
ducing it, nor to employ synonyms in 
which he has more confidence. Should 
he develop this habit, then each recur- 
rence of the word will be a béte-noir to 
him, increasing his fear of speech. 

It is well to remember that silence will 
not necessarily improve matters. To ex- 
cuse a child from recitations—when he is 
aware that it is because of his defect— 
will only increase his lack of faith in his 
ability to speak as others do, making a 
pariah of him. This diminishes self-re- 
liance and, by generating inhibition, will 
convert a slight stutterer into an acute 
stammerer. 

Suggestion plays an important part in 
the correction of acute cases, but it alone 
will not cure stammering. It is possible 
to dispel the sufferer’s compulsive fear 
of speech, but while so doing we must 
remove the various secondary causes 
which are upsetting his vocal mechanism. 

Irrespective of the primal cause, it will 
be found that 90 per cent of our cases 
have not their vocal organs fixed in the 
correct position for producing the sound 
which they are attempting to make. A 
boy may try to say “mother” with his 
mouth wide open—an impossible position 
for the letter “m,”’ which requires that 
the lips be pressed together. Therefore 
make him produce this sound correctly 
and, by breaking up the word into its 
component parts, or phonograms, see that 
he codrdinates his vocal organs so as to 
give each sound in its proper sequence. 
In the beginning, the process is slow and 
conscious, but very soon fear of speech 
itself is dispelled, confidence restored, 
and a new subconscious control of the 
organs instituted, all of which makes for 
perfect speech. 

The main factor is the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of the proper workings of the mech- 
anism of speech and how to develop, in 
the mind of the sufferer, a new subcon- 
scious control of his vocal organs. A 
stammerer when saying “dog’’ will often 
attempt to produce the sound of “d” plus 
“e” short before proceeding to the vowel. 
This is not only phonetically incorrect, 
but, in the exertion made to produce it. 
overinnervation results, and the tongue 
has difficulty in assuming the new posi- 
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tion for the vowel “o.”” Immediately the 
brain is conscious of the difficulty, and 
fear of speech so dominates the mind 
that all coordination of the nerve centers 
is lost. For the letter “d” it is necessary 
to press the tip of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth just back of the teeth 
and to produce a vibration of the voice 
in the throat. The mouth, however, 
should be quickly opened for the accom- 
panying vowel as soon as the speaker 
feels the vibration of the voice in the 
throat. This will prevent rigidity of the 
muscles employed. 

Great care must be exercised to see 
that the stammerer always opens his 
mouth quickly for the vowel following 
an initial consonant. The psychological 
reason for this will soon become appar- 
ent. Exercises containing letters with 
which the child has special difficulty 
should be practised, silently at first and 
with mirrors, before there is vocalization, 
thereby focusing his attention upon the 
direct control of the muscles employed. 
The sounds should be carefully studied 
by the teacher so as to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, or from the 
easier to the more difficult. (See the 
Board of Education Syllabus on Foreign 
Accent.) 

When the consonants are diphthongal, 
it is well, in the beginning, to isolate 
them, in their proper sequence, so as to 
prevent the child from attempting to ar- 
ticulate more than one at a time, which 
may produce juxtaposition of the lingual 
muscles. This may cause a slow, stilted 
manner Of articulation, but is better than 
avoiding a word, keeping silent, or stam- 
mering. Gradually, as the fear of speech 
is lost and the pupil commences, subcon- 
sciously, to give sounds in their proper 
sequence in words, he may be permitted 
to increase his speed. 

A system of tongue gymnastics should 
be practised diligently by the pupil in or- 
der to develop the kinesthetic imagery. 
These will make him conscious of the 
movement of his lingual muscles and de- 
velop a better, faster coordination. 

It is not necessary for the stammerer 
to elongate the vowels when articulating 
the word, but he should have plenty of 
vocal gymnastics in order to intensify his 
auditory images of them. (Vocal gym- 
nastics are given in the Syllabus on For- 

















eign Accent.) The development of a 
new voice is obtained by better produc- 
tion of the vowel sounds. This assists in 
dispelling fear and inhibition. The use 
of a lower or higher pitch will also assist, 
psychologically, in restoring confidence 
until the secondary causes are corrected. 

Vocal gymnastics, if thoroughly prac- 
tised, will not only intensify the auditory 
images of the stammerer (thus correcting 
forgetfulness of the sound of the vow- 
els), but develop stronger vocal cords, 
producing a new voice, and giving an 
easier control, thus removing overin- 
nervation, or the straining to produce 
sound. 

The stammerer needs more rest than 
the normal person, because his efforts to 
talk are a greater drain upon his vitality. 
Rest is the best therapeutic measure in 
all cases of fatigue. 

As a final word of advice to the teacher 
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in correcting acute cases: Lay stress upon 
(1) more voice, passing on from the in- 
itial consonant to the following sound as 
soon as possible; (2) syllabication of 
words ; (3) daily drill in tongue and vocal 
gymnastics; (4) silent reading and the 
practise of reading aloud before a mir- 
ror. Avoid (1) silence treatments; (2) 
breath control; (3) unusual intonation of 
voice; (4) use of synonyms for words 
that are feared; (5) rhythmic move- 
ments of hands or feet when speaking, 
and, in general, anything unnatural which 
will but serve to make the stammerer feel 
that he is atypical. 

The Department of Speech Improve- 
ment of the Board of Education is con- 
ducting clinics where stammerers or oth- 
ers suffering with any speech defect may 
receive attention.—School Health News, 
Board of Education Section. 


GOD'S GIFT TO THE SPEECH-READER 
BY WILMER POMEROY 


OD’S “unspeakable gift” is life— 
eternal life. All life was intended 
to be eternal, but disobedience wrecked 
that plan and has wrought in some of us 
the seeds of death, and a likeness thereto, 
in the destruction of one of our five 
senses. The deaf ear is dead, and “the 
dead know not anything.” Deafness is 
not so hopeless as blindness. The blind 
eye cannot be made to see, and’ there is 
no substitute. But the exceeding mercy 
of God has offered us an amazing substi- 
tute for the deadened ear. This great 
boon which He has provided for the lip- 
reader is subconscious sight. It is God’s 
gift, yet it has to be earned. It is very 
like our memory. Every one has a mem- 
ory, but a quick-acting and dependable 
memory must be acquired—it must be 
earned—often at the expense of much 
labor, infinite pains, and with a firm, con- 
stant purpose to remember, despite many 
failures and grievous discouragements. 
The student’s part in acquiring this 
gift of sight is to give the optic nerve 
(the retina of the eye) a sufficient num- 
ber of impressions of the fundamental 
movements to insure their recognition in 





various combinations. In _ deliberate 
speech all movements are generally some- 
what enlarged, while in rapid speech they 
are often much diminished in size, and, 
since we may not stop to analyze, they 
must be grasped at once. Here is where 
the subconscious mind acts. But it can- 
not act unless it has been made highly 
sensitive to the movements being seen. 
Hence comes the task of training the eye 
by drill in the various consonant and 
vowel movements alone and in their ev- 
ery relation also. 

Probably every one attempting the 
study of lip-reading finds that, after some 
trouble in recognizing certain words, such 
as “do you,” “where,” etc., and consid- 
erable practise on them (with and with- 
out the mirror), to his delight he is con- 
scious of those words, even when he 
could not say that he distinctly saw them ; 
yet he knows they were said. It is the 
province of the subconscious mind to act 
thus with all movements. Our first step 
toward training it is to become very fa- 
miliar with each and every consonant and 
vowel movement. The consonants move 
the lips only, while the vowels require 
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jaw motion also. No consonant either 
broadens the mouth or lowers the jaw; 
hence these two movements pertain to 
vowels only. 

The lips move in three ways: 1, Up and 
down—for P and F; 2, broadened, by 
drawing the corners of the mouth back— 
this for vowels only (Group III, 2, 7, 2, 
d, &) ; 3, pouting motion, required by both 
consonants and vowels. The pouting 
vowels constitute Group I, 00, 00, 6, a, ot. 
The pouting consonants are W, R, Q, J, 
G, Sh, Ch. Sometimes the puckering is 
very slight, and often the broadening is a 
mere hint, but they must be seen and duly 
noted to give us the word spoken. Only 
the well-trained eye can do this, and it 
must be done subconsciously. In teach- 
ing the eye to recognize these diminutive 
movements, three things are necessary: 
First, many repetitions (not consecu- 
tively, but at intervals) ; second, various 
degrees of movement, large and small; 
third, always knowing (or finding out) 
exactly what is being said. 

Training the eye is like training any 
other muscle and nerve. The typist 
makes thousands of finger movements 
before his hand will operate absolutely 
without his thinking where it shall move 
or what it shall strike; and he practises 
particular and peculiar exercises to ob- 
tain that skill. Now, we understand that 
the marvelous feats of typewriting are 
due to the subconscious mind controlling 
the hand. Likewise, the stenographer. 
Exactly thus will the subconscious mind 
operate through the eye; but the eye, be- 
ing infinitely more sensitive and mobile, 
will accomplish wonders that make the 
hand seem lame. 

All of this is undisputed, I think, and 
most of the readers of these lines have 
seen at least one instance of the almost 
magical working of the subconscious 
mind in speech-reading. The great ques- 
tion is, How may I acquire this ability, 
this supersensitive eyesight, this light- 
ning-like intelligence of the meaning of 
the lip movements which I see? Of 
course, the answer is, “By practise” ; but 
undirected practise may be a waste of 
time. Superior intelligence, great care, 
and much skill are required in directing 
the study and drill necessary for edu- 
cating the eyesight. Special results re- 
quire peculiar practise. The speed must 
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be such as to allow the mind to fully 
grasp what is being done, yet the connec- 
tion between the parts of a word, or the 
words of a sentence, must be sufficiently 
close to cause them to appear as a whole. 
Thus, “peach” consists of three move- 
ments, p-é-ch, but it must appear as one 
continuous, or compound, movement— 
péch. Likewise the sentence, “This 
peach is very sweet.” 

The training in question consists of 
sentence work founded on words begin- 
ning with each of the consonants (or 
combinations of consonants, called pre- 
fixes) in connection with the various 
vowels and diphthongs. This will give us 
drill on every phase and movement in 
spoken English. 

We will begin with P. 1, P united with 
é, peel, meat, beef, beast, etc.; 2, P with 
6, pole, moan, bow, boat, etc. ; 3, P with d, 
page, bay, pain, pale, etc.; 4, P with a, 
ball, Maud, bought, pause, etc. ; and so on 
with each of the vowels and diphthongs. 

Next take F with each of the vowels 
and diphthongs. Write these out in full, 
with several words under each combina- 
tion ; then use the words skipping around 
and in many short sentences. This 
scheme must also include the 35 other 
prefixes used with the vowels in exactly 
the same way. In addition to the above, 
add to the various vowels and diphthongs 
the various suffixes in common use; also 
use both prefixes and suffixes together. 
All of these, being written out, offer in- 
finite variety, as they should not be stud- 
ied in rotation. 

The thoughtful and skillful teacher has 
here material for a comprehensive, log- 
ical, systematic course of study that will 
gradually skill the student in even the 
more obscure phases of lip-reading. The 
great variety will allow each part to be 
made to dovetail with what may follow. 
Practical speech-reading is not something 
to be taken up and disposed of in a few 
weeks; it is an awfully big proposition 
and only work—hard work and long con- 
tinued work—will accomplish it. The 
training of the subconscious sight is per- 
haps the most important part, and this 
task is herculean. The method herein 


outlined requires uncommon firmness of 
purpose, but the results—ah, the results 
exceed the labor a millionfold. 

Just here we might mention an excel- 














lent exercise to be used in connection 
with the above: Have the vowels only of 
a sentence repeated to us before the 
words themselves are said. Thus, O 4@ 
i 6—No place like home; O @ & 66 @— 
O say can you see. This reveals the vital 
‘connection between the vowel and the 
word. Sentences of three or four words 
are the best. After the vowels have been 
arranged in their three groups and a list 
of the prefixes made, this can be done 
systematically: and easily. These plans 
are comprehensive, but they will furnish 
abundant material for every phase of the 
work. Also a very useful consonant drill 
is furnished by grouping together the 
words beginning with the various pre- 
fixes, founded on each of the eleven vow- 
els. Thus, consonants with O, boat, 
prone, blow, foe, froze, flow, woe, rote, 
so, scold, scroll, show, shrove, spoke, 
stroll, stone, strove, slow, snow, swollen, 
coke, quote, choke, those, throw, tone, 
troll, dole, drone, goat, gross, glow, load, 
nose, yoke. (Sq and tw not available.) 
Proceed exactly thus with the rest of the 
vowels. 

These studies are special studies, for a 
special purpose—the training of the sub- 
conscious mind (sight )—and they are not 
intended to supplant, but to be used in 
addition to, regulation sentence and story 
work. They must be pursued seriously 
and with determination. To dilly-dally 
vith them is to insure defeat. They 
must be patiently gone over day after day 
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and week after week. This is a mani- 
festation of sublime faith—faith in com- 
ing results; hence the two essentials to 
success are courage and sticking power. 

This work is especially valuable for, 
and adapted to, home work between les- 
sons. The ideal method of studying 
speech-reading is abundant mirror prac- 
tise, followed by exactly similar work 
with an assistant. These are the two oars 
of a boat; one without the other makes 
progress extremely slow and difficult, but 
when worked together we glide steadily 
forward. Every pupil should be given 
something to prepare for his next lesson. 
Then when he comes with his practised 
words, prefixes, suffixes, or what not, the 
teacher will prove, impress, and clinch 
his task by new ideas, new connections, 
new sentences, homophenous words on 
those he has studied, and especially with 
words that resemble but are different 
from those practised; then possibly a 
story or two, using, if possible, words 
lately practised. He goes home inspired. 
encouraged, full of vim and anticipation 
for his next lesson, anxious to find some 
one to converse with. This, be he fifteen 
or fifty. 

Once more: Keep the end, the reward, 
in view. Be determined to succeed. Ev- 
ery time you see lips move, read them-— 
right or wrong—make them say some- 
thing. By and by you will read them 
right. That’s the reward. Is it not worth 
all it costs? 


LIP-READING: AN AID TO HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS* 
BY EMMA B. KESSLER 


IP-READING has been aptly called 
“the way to victory in the fight with 
deafness.” Many adults who do not 
hear well have been started on this “way 
to victory” in the otologist’s office. Some 
of us, however, had drifted far out on 
the way to discouragement when a 
stranger chanced to point out the better 
course. 
Inasmuch as the ability to read the lips 
often means the difference between hap- 
piness and despair, it is unfortunate that 





*From the Nebraska Medical Journal, July, 
1919. Miss Kessler is a teacher of lip-reading 
in Omaha. 


the value of speech-reading is not better 
appreciated. Many hard -of- hearing 
adults are living less normally than they 
need to simply because they do not know 
that the eye can be trained to interpret 
speech-movements as the ear interprets 
speech-sounds. Others are too indiffer- 
ent to apply themselves to anything that 
requires study. Then, too, a consider- 
able number who have ambition to be- 
come lip-readers are not allowed by their 
own families to take the necessary in- 
struction. If lip-reading were fully ap- 
preciated, no one would ever dissuade 
any deaf person from making a study 
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of the subject. Instead, it would be 
considered a matter of conscience to urge 
him to do so, for any one who is hard 
of hearing at all is deaf enough to use 
lip-reading to advantage. 

The late Dr. Clarence John Blake once 
said to one of his patients, “God never 
closes a door without opening a window.” 
He is indeed fortunate who directs his 
attention toward the “open window” as 
soon as it is known that the “door” is 
beginning to close. It happens, however, 
that lip-reading is generally taken up as 
a last resort, long after the otologist has 
found that the hearing cannot be restored, 
and after all unscientific remedies recom- 
mended by relatives have inevitably re- 
sulted in failure. Consequently progress 
is made more slowly than if the study 
had been taken up before losing courage 
and while still under the doctor’s care. 
It was also Dr. Blake who felt that the 
recognition of the value of lip-reading on 
the part of the public would eventually 
lead to its inclusion in the regular course 
of study of our schools and colleges. 

Changing his mode of understanding 
speech is by no means the only obstacle 
a person has to overcome after his hear- 
ing is impaired. He is supersensitive, 
depressed, and distrustful. The best 
weapon with which to combat one’s men- 
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tal foes is lip-reading, “that subtile art, 
which may inable one with an Observant 
Eie to see what any man Speaks by the 
moving of his Lips” (Dr. John Bulwer, 
1648). Lip-reading strengthens the mo- 
rale, and the earlier it is mastered: the 
less difficulty is experienced in bringing 
about the readjustment essential to the 
well-being of all whose hearing becomes 
impaired in adult life. 

Deafness is no respecter of persons, 
and lip-reading is for all who are hard 
of hearing. Records show that factory 
workers, laundresses, and housemaids, as 
well as men and women in business and 
the professions, have become adjusted to 
their handicap with the aid of lip-read- 
ing. Not all can acquire the same de- 
gree of proficiency, but all can be helped, 
for instruction can be adapted to the in- 
dividual’s mentality and cultural back- 
ground. 

“T die not, neither do I live,” expresses 
the feelings of many when obliged by 
only partial deafness to give up their 
regular occupations ; and many a person 
who has been on the verge of despair has 
taken a new grip on life when lip-reading 
enabled him once more to find employ- 
ment and enjoy the companionship of 
friends. 
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A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill 
BY MRS. SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


FOURTH YEAR'S WORK 


HE vowel and consonant charts 

should be reviewed from time to 
time to keep the forms well in the minds 
of the pupils. 

Drill-charts for the use of the double 
consonants should be reviewed very 
often. It is best to spend five or ten min- 
utes each day upon this practise, espe- 
cially upon the most difficult combina- 
tions. 

A little practise should be given in se- 
lecting, speaking, and writing vowel 
sounds from an extract. This is a little 
more difficult than selecting them from 
single separate words. Take such sen- 


tences as “How many cents have 1?” 


Write: 


“How many cents have I?” 


(ou) -é- -e- -e- -a- t-e 
(ow) 

“Come to me quickly.” 
ee ORAS 


The following exercise varies the work 
and trains the eye to tell at a glance the 
number of vowel sounds in a word. 
This, later on, will mean the number of 
syllables in a word. When we look at a 
word we should be able to tell how many 
vowel sounds, hence how many syllables, 
it has. 





Lia th ta ae oe 


i ee ee! 








Words suggested for fixing this point: 


commander Washington teacher 


beyond American __ beautiful 
soap battle meat 
syrup portrait any 
sixteen hearty 

SYLLABLES 


Every word should have as many syl- 
lables as it has vowel sounds. For in- 
stance, the word meat has one syllable 
because it has one vowel sound, although 
it is represented by two letters. The 
word window has two syllables, win and 
dow, each having one vowel sound. Cal- 
endar has three syllables. 

Sometimes a vowel alone forms a syl- 
lable, as in the word diamond, in which 
two vowels come together ; di is the first 
syllable, a is the second syllable, and 
mond is the last syllable. 

The letter ] has nearly the same sound 
as a vowel. It is sometimes called a 
semivowel, and in some words takes the 
place of a vowel, as in the endings fle, 
cle, etc. Teach ¢ as silent and / as taking 
the place of the vowel. At this point 
give drill upon endings with /, as in the 
previous year’s work. 


DIVISION OF WORDS * 


When we pronounce words, we divide 
them into parts, or syllables. In divid- 
ing words into syllables we should divide 
them so that, if possible, each syllable 
shall begin with a consonant. We do this 
so that we can pronounce them more 
easily. In the word favorite we make fa 
the first syllable, vo the second syllable, 
and rite the last syllable. The word au- 
dience cannot have all the syllables begin 
with a consonant, because two vowels 
come together and are not in the same 
syllable. The word soap cannot be di- 
vided. It has only one syllable, for the 
two vowels together form one sound. 

A great deal of practise should be 
given in dividing words into syllables 
and in pronouncing them. 

The following are suggested : 


heaviness 
development 


assignee 
emphasize 


darling 
morsel 





* Read pamphlet on “Syllabication,” by Prof. 
A. Melville Bell. It can be obtained from the 
Volta Bureau. 
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elementary synonym meat 

below catalogue intensely 
applicant firmament preparation 
captive mistake appearance 
diamond underling 


Teach the pupils to show the separate 
syllables by drawing lines between the 
syllables—thus: ci/ga/rette. 

This division is in many cases not ac- 
cording to the dictionary, which consid- 
ers the derivation of the words, but it is 
based upon the ease in pronunciation. 
Later on, pupil may be shown the deriva- 
tion, roots and terminations, and may 
follow the dictionary in syllabication, if 
it seems best. 

Practise should be given in pronounc- 
ing words having the same final syllable. 
These should be suggested by the pupils, 
as far as possible. They may be given 
by the teacher, but should always be read 
by the pupils. 

The accent should be noticed, and may 
be emphasized by the long and short 
beats in marking time. 


Words ending in /y; in ty; in ful: 





softly pretty cupful 
quickly party handful 
lightly hearty spoonful 
slowly gravity hopef ul 
smoothly velvety tearful 
heartily ate cae 
velvety 

hurriedly 


Words ending in ry; in less; in er: 


hurry careless teacher 
flurry heedless writer. 
scurry homeless painter 
murray hopeless singer 
curry” heartless carpenter 
very 


Words ending in fy; in able; in ing: 


1-€ 
satisfy stable going 
grati fy syllable coming 
ratify capable looking 
— oan 
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talking 
watching 


fortify 
clarify 





This work leads up to a study of ter- 
minations and roots. 

Words having the same first, or initial, 
syllable should be read—thus: 


refuse reappear subscribe 
receive repeat subscription 
review subway sublet 
rewrite 


Teach the expression “What is the 
first syllable?” “The second syllable?” 
“The last syllable?” 

Further practise should be given in 
pronouncing words having c followed by 
e, i, or y, thus having the sound of s. 

c has the sound of s in these words: 


scene 
century 


circle 
cycle 


cent 

city 

Words beginning with c and followed 
by a, 0, or u have the sound of k. 

c has the sound of & in the following 
words: 


cat 
curtain 


coat 
cut 


canyon 


Has the c the sound of s or of k in 
these words? 
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Selections, both of prose and poetry, 
should be read, committed to memory, 
and repeated. 

Selections suggested : 

“Smile! And when you smile, another 
smiles, and soon there’s miles and miles 
of smiles, and life’s worth while because 
you smile!” 

Under my south windows a bed of 
golden crocuses burst into bloom in Feb- 
ruary. The sun shone so warmly here 
that the crocuses woke up very early. 

One day, when it was very bright and 
warm, I heard a humming and a buzzing, 
and I said, “Are the flowers singing?” 

“Just for Today.” 

“November’s Woods are Bare and 
Still.” —Helen H. Jackson. 

“Who said November’s 
Grim ?”—Lucy Larcom. 

“Seven Times One.”—lIngelow. 

“Hiawatha’s Childhood.”—Longfellow. 

“Suppose.”—Pheebe Cary. 

“Daybreak.” —Longfellow. 

“Waiting to Grow.” 

“The Wind.”—Stevenson. 


Face is 


It is suggested that the selections, 
poems, and prose should be read, learned, 
and recited, one each month, or oftener 
if possible, taking those most appropriate 
to the time of the year. Do not wait 
until the first part of this year’s work is 
accomplished, but take the selections 
from time to time. 





BY ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER AND CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


cover concede concern 
carry canary caddy 
certain curious cyclamen 
exercise 
WE GO A-VISITING 
66 ROT, trot to Boston; trot, trot to 


Lynn ; trot, trot to Salem, and back 
home again.” The old nursery rhyme of 
our childhood still holds good, for we 
have not outgrown the joys of trot, trot- 
ting, or of going a-visiting. 

When we decided to go a-visiting, we 
thought that it was only right and proper 
to call upon our nearest neighbors first. 
Some of them had already paid us a call. 
Others were new-comers. Why not go 
a-visiting ? 

We are firm believers in the broadening 


influence of contact with many people, 
especially people whose aims and pur- 
poses are the same as our own. 

We are fortunately blessed with the 
very nicest sort of near neighbors, and 
with them we are most neighborly, run- 
ning in at all hours, always sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

As Miss Alma Chapin, principal of the 
San Francisco Public Oral School, had at 
that time but recently come to our city, 
one of our first calls was made upon her. 
Miss Chapin and her able corps of as- 











sistants received us most hospitably, and 
we passed a delightful and instructive 
hour with them. 

When one witnesses the wonders that 
have been accomplished by Miss Chapin 
with the little deaf children placed under 
her care, one marvels that in this day of 
progression and “up-to-the-latest-minute 
methods” there is any save the oral. 

By way of illustration of what can be 
accomplished, Miss Chapin introduced to 
us a boy of about ten years of age. She 
pronounced our names clearly, and with 
but slight hesitation the child wrote the 
difficult names correctly upon the board, 
failing only upon the X. 

Since that first visit pleasant and help- 
ful has been our intercourse, and many 
are the “heart-to-heart” talks that we 
have had, for, although our own personal 
work is confined almost exclusively to the 
adult deaf, we believe that most of us 
“grown-ups” are in truth but boys and 
girls grown tall, and surely there is some- 
thing of the child in each of us. 

Our next-door neighbor is the San 
Francisco School, with Mrs. Trask as its 
accomplished principal. In fact, so close 
is her house that there is no need of a 
fence between us, and we come and go at 
will, taking with us, at pleasure, any 
friend whom we think will enjoy, as we 
do, an hour passed in her school. 

Living in Los Angeles, a day’s journey 
from us, but not too far away to prevent 
an occasional visit, we have our old 
friend, Miss Lucy Ella Case, principal of 
the Los Angeles School, and our newer 
friend, Miss Anderson, of the Pacific 
Coast School. 

Our last visit to them was in the 
spring, when Los Angeles is at its love- 
liest. Miss Case’s new rooms are most 
delightful, with the Los Angeles League 
housed close by in its own commodious 
quarters. We attended several meetings 
of the League, and took part in the St. 
Patrick’s Day celebration, ably conducted 
by one of its members. 

We were glad to meet Miss Anderson 
and to know that she had come to share 
with us the work in our own California. 

Both schools were immensely interest- 
ing, but we had work to do at home and 
reluctantly tore ourselves away. 

This year we decided to go farther 
afield in our visiting. We were very anx- 
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ious to meet all the members of THE 
VoLTa Review family, but they live far 
apart, rates of travel are still upon a war 
basis, and there are two of us. How was 
it to be accomplished? We found our- 
selves quoting the great Napoleon, to 
whom nothing was impossible. 

We have made the trip, we have be- 
come acquainted, and we are safely home 
again, and in our hearts we say, “This is 
the spirit of your grateful guests ; this is 
a happy thought left unexpressed for lack 
of words. We want to say thank you for 
pleasant memories brought away.” 

When we started upon this tour of 
friendly visiting, we planned to call upon 
every teacher of lip-reading in the United 
States. 

Great was our desire, but circum- 
scribed our time. Another trip, and we 
shall have met them all. 

We left San Francisco for our first 
stopping place, Chicago. Of course, we 
went to Chicago to call upon Miss Tor- 
rey. Our time in Chicago was to be lim- 
ited. Our train was late, and, although 
we talked and talked with Miss Torrey 
and visited the Chicago League, our time 
was all too short, and we came away 
filled with a feeling of regret that we 
could not spend double the time with such 
a teacher and in such a school. 

Our next stop was at Washington, with 
the Volta Bureau and Mr. De Land as 
our objective, but to our great sorrow 
Mr. De Land was ill, too ill to see us, 
and we were forced to turn our steps to- 
ward Philadelphia, where awaited friends 
and old associates. 

From Philadelphia we journeyed to 
New York, the Mecca of our trip being 
the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

We met Mrs. Nitchie, the gracious 
principal, and Miss Clark, her co-worker, 
and others of the teaching staff. We at- 
tended the meetings of the wonderful 
New York League and renewed old 
friendships. 

Every minute of our sojourn in New 
York was filled to overflowing with in- 
terest and profit. 

Back to Washington again we traveled. 
We could not go home without: having 
seen Mr. De Land. Great was our joy 
at finding him well on the road to re- 
covery. 
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Washington holds much of interest for 
every traveler, but for us nothing of 
greater interest than Miss Suter’s school 
and Mr. Ferrall. We saw Miss Suter, 
and were so glad that we had that pleas- 
ure and privilege, but we did not see Mr. 
Ferrall. 

We are sure, however, that Mr. Ferrall 
saw us. We are certain that he sees us 
now. We feel sure that the good fairies 
who endowed him so liberally at his birth 
with that ready wit, that cheerful philos- 
ophy, and that understanding heart did 
not deny him the gift of second sight. 

And now the convention. How can we 
do it justice? I am sure that we will fall 
short in describing the feast that was 
spread for us. St. Louis was at its sun- 
niest best. In fact, the weather was as 
enthusiastic as the delegates. Each and 
every paper was illuminating, and we 
came away feeling fully repaid for our 
long journey. 

When we reached our own California, 
there in Los Angeles was Miss Anderson 
waiting to welcome us. We had a de- 
lightful luncheon with her on the top of 
one of Los Angeles’ tallest buildings, 
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amid perfect surroundings. Miss Case 
had not returned from St. Louis, so we 
missed a visit with her. 

Next year our first call will be upon 
Miss Whitaker and Miss Sinclair, for, 
although the fame of the Whitaker 
School is far-reaching, Denver is just 
“around the corner.” 


We wonder if all the other schools are 
hastening to “put the kettle on.” We 
hope so, for we will surely continue to 
go a-visiting. 

Well, we suppose by this time that our 
astonished readers, beginning with Mrs. 
Nitchie and continuing down through the 
list, have said, “Are they dreaming? Did 
they really go a-visiting? If they visited 
us, we did not see them. Did the fairies 
at their birth overdo the gift of imagina- 
tion? What does it mean?” 


Why, “gentle reader,” it means that 
we took that trip via the lip-reading route 
upon the lips of Mrs. Trask, who was 
recounting her experiences during her 
recent eastern journey, to the members of 
the San Francisco League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 





LISTENING WITH THE EYES 
BY KATHRYN ELEANOR BAILEY 


I‘ IS a well-known fact that despair 
and discouragement invariably come 
to a person who has lost his hearing, for 
deafness is second only to blindness as a 
barrier to the social as well as the in- 
dustrial world. 

I am now about to finish my first 
course of Edward B. Nitchie’s lessons in 
lip-reading, and feel that it has brought 
me much happiness; therefore I would 
advise every hard-of-hearing person to 
study this refined art. No matter to what 
degree one’s deafness has developed, lip- 
reading is a boon to the deafened, and 
the only means of thought transmission 
to the totally deaf or where a mechanical 
device has failed. 

Having become slightly deafened at 
the age of eighteen, I keenly felt that my 
dearest hopes of entering upon a college 
career had been shattered.. After com- 
pleting my high-school work, I took a 


position in an office, and did fairly well 
for a time, but little by little my hearing 
was leaving me, until finally I was obliged 
to give up all. 

Then and there life meant little or 
nothing to me, until one glad day the 
morning mail brought me a circular and 
a letter from that very able teacher, Miss 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse, N. Y., 
inviting me to visit her Tuesday evening 
practise class. I accepted the invitation. 
Never having given lip-reading more 
than a casual thought, I was quite dumb 
with astonishment to see the aptitude and 
ease of her pupils in understanding 
speech by this simple manner of watch- 
ing the lips of the speaker and concen- 
trating the mind upon the subject. 

It being “Valentine’s Day,” each pupil 
was given a suitable verse written upon 
a red-paper heart, and each in turn asked 
to read his or her verse. Nearly all 
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understood instantly, while all responded 
to the thought the second time. I got 
nothing. Next a story was told. All 
understood, laughed, and apparently en- 
joyed it, while I again got nothing. Cur- 
rent topics were discussed and pupils 
chatted with one another. Altogether a 
pleasant evening was spent, which 1s quite 
uncommon with the deafened. 

During my observation things took on 
a little brighter hue for me. I enrolled 
with her, and the following morning had 
my first hour of her private instruction. 
As time goes on, I have become able to 
converse with my friends without feeling 
a dreadful nervous tension, a strain to 
hear, and utter stupidity at not knowing 
the drift of the conversation. 

I have a very dear friend whom I al- 
most dreaded to see coming after I had 
lost my hearing. I used to say, “She 
talks so much.” She is considered an 
extremely bright girl by every one, but 
was to me, poor me, only a “bore.” Since 
I have been able to read lips I have en- 
joyed many pleasant evenings in her con- 
genial company. She speaks so well and 
so distinctly, having majored in English 
in her college years, that I find her thor- 
oughly interesting now, and look forward 
to her coming with pleasure. 

I am fonder than ever of moving pic- 
tures, since the lips of film actors are 
often very easy to read, and last evening 
I was pleased, even though shocked, at 
seeing the actor exclaim, “You d— fool,” 
etc. I was able to read many other ex- 
pressions in the course of the conversa- 
tion, thus enjoying it much more than my 
perfectly hearing friend at my side. 

Yesterday while shopping I chanced to 
meet an old school acquaintance whom I 
had not seen in several years. She told 
me that she had married and had traveled 
extensively through the States, South 
America, Spain, Portugal, and at last had 
established a home in Paris, France. Had 
I not been able to read her lips I should 
have missed all this, so I consider that 
my hard work and practise has not all 
been in vain. I did not tell her of my 
handicap, as I find the greatest bugbear 
we meet is absurd exaggeration on the 
part of our overhelpful, zealous com- 
rades. Hence I read better the lips of 
many total strangers who do not know of 
my defective hearing. 


On the street I have been able many 
times to direct persons to a certain street 
or house number, and have been asked 
various other questions by persons who 
had not the slightest intimation that I 
could not hear, or rather that I was “‘is- 
tening with the eyes.” 

At iast, I am looking forward to the 
pleasing prospect of a restful, cool sum- 
mer without a constantly burning instru- 
ment upon my tired ear, and all on ac- 
count of lip-reading. 


THERE’S A CHANCE FOR EVERY 
INTELLIGENT DEAF PERSON 


“T just lost my hearing,” said a man who 
did not know what to do after that! 

Well, dear friend, there is plenty of work for 
a deaf man; in fact, some places prefer deaf 
people to people who are normal in every re- 
spect, for many of our factories are just suited 
for the deaf, as they are noisy, and if a person 
who could hear was employed it would not be 
long ere he broke his ear drums and became 
deaf, too. 

All noisy places are the places where deaf 
people should be employed, for noise to the 
deaf man is of no consequence, but to a man 
who has a sensitive ear it is torture, and, what 
is more, he will soon, too, become deaf. 

American industry is now learning that the 
deaf man is more useful than the hearing man 
in certain branches of industry, and some 
places are actually paying deaf people more 
than they formerly did those who heard. 

A notable example of this is in the mighty 
gun factories or the great rubber works 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Goodrich, of the famous Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, said, “I will pay a bigger salary 
to a deaf man than I will to a man who hears 
in certain departments of my factory, and I 
consider it money saved.” 

If Mr. Goodrich thinks that about us deaf, 
then others do likewise, and it is only a ques- 
tion of shoving ahead and we will be on top, 
for we surely deserve to be, and all that is 
necessary is push, and then more push, and lo! 
we deaf ones will be earning salaries which 
others will be amazed at. 

B. YorKstone Hocc. 


The Vassar College girls have adopted the 
slogan “Hold Yourself Straight” and they have 
“police girls” whose duty it is to remind the 
forgetful ones with a slap on the back that 
they should hold themselves straight. The 
girls in the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf have also adopted this slogan, and 
they are determined to make as good a show- 
ing physically as their brother soldiers.—N. D. 
BANNER. 
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ANOTHER PROTEST 
BY HARRIET B. ROGERS * 


Dr. Goldstein in his opening address 

at a convention of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates (VoLTa RE- 
vIEW, February, 1919, page 95) Says: 
“There are two national societies in 
which teachers of the deaf have oppor- 
tunity for expression and interchange of 
professional and personal opinion. 
Both organizations, instead of devoting 
all of their time to an open forum for 
scientific and pedagogic discussions, oc- 
cupy a large part of their energies in 
presenting and developing political, fac- 
tional, personal, and sectional differ- 
ences.” 

Had Dr. Goldstein attended the con- 
ferences of these societies or read the ac- 
counts of their meetings, it does not seem 
possible that he could make the above 
statement. I have been actively inter- 
ested in the movement for the oral in- 
struction of the deaf in this country since 
1866, have attended conferences of both 
these societies, and have seen no such 
use of time as Dr. Goldstein mentions. 

In the great controversy before the 
Massachusetts legislative committee, 
when a charter was asked for a school in 
Northampton, there were “factional, per- 
sonal, and sectional differences” well 
brought forward, but not to my knowl- 
edge was this true in conferences held 
later by the two national societies. 





IOWA ASSOCIATION OF PAR- 
ENTS OF THE DEAF 


At the very interesting May meeting 
of the Iowa Association of Parents of 
the Deaf the following progressive reso- 
lutions were passed: 

The Resolutions Committee beg to sub- 
mit the following: 

Resolved, That we express our deep 
appreciation of the many years of earnest 
work for the advancement of deaf chil- 
dren of Iowa and the unselfish devotion 
to their interest manifested by Hon. 
Henry W. Rothert, who retires from the 
superintendency of the Iowa School for 





* Miss Rogers was the first principal of the 
= School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass. 
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the Deaf after thirty-two years of serv- 
ice, and we extend to him our best wishes 
for his future, and hope that the ties of 
interest and friendship that have so long 
bound him to the work may continue to 
hold him to us in his retirement. 

Resolved, That the aim of the Asso- 
ciation known as “The Association of 
Parents of Deaf Children” shall be to 
assist in every possible way the welfare 
of the deaf. 

Resolved, That the cordial and friendly 
relations existing between this Associa- 
tion, the Iowa Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, and similar orga- 
nizations be maintained. 

Resolved, That this Association stands 
for no single method of instruction, but 
that it believes the segregation of the 
manual and the oral methods necessary 
and desirable when under the so-called 
“combined system.” 

Resolved, That this Association lend 
its influence toward the legislation which 
seeks to insure sufficient appropriations 
from the State Legislature of Iowa, first, 
to employ one teacher for every seven 
pupils taught and to increase the number 
of supervisors at the State schools; sec- 
ond, the establishment of a new modern 
and adequately equipped building for the 
teaching of manual training, domestic 
science, and vocational trades at the 
school for the deaf; third, frequent and 
regular dental and physical inspection of 
all pupils in attendance at the State 
school; fourth, the establishment of a 
training class for teachers of the deaf as 
a part of the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; fifth, a complete census of 
the deaf in Iowa; sixth, increased allow- 
ance for the maintenance of day schools. 

Resolved, That an effort be made to 
secure a law requiring physicians to re- 
port all cases of total or partial deafness. 

Resolved, That the Iowa Association 
give its support to a plan for a National 
Parents’ Association. 

And, finally, 

Be it resolved, That the appreciation 
and thanks of this organization be ex- 
tended to the honorable State Board of 
Education for its interest and influence 
in securing larger appropriations and 
needed legislation affecting the deaf in 
Iowa: 

And be it further resolved, That this 
organization express its confidence in the. 
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Board of Education in bringing about 
ideal conditions for the future of the 
deaf in Iowa. 

Resolved, 'That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, to the newspapers of Des Moines, 
to the Volta Bureau at Washington, and 
to Hon. Henry W. Rothert. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dr. JosepH A. BALL. 

Mr. Ropert HENDERSON. 

Mr. Henry C. LANGWorRTHY. 
Mrs. E. CHANNING EVANs. 
Mrs. Homer A. MILLER. 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION * 


The annual convention of the lowa 
Association of Parents of the Deaf, held 
at Des Moines on May 7, was a pro- 
nounced success. The following Du- 
buquers were in attendance, some of 
them parents of deaf children: J. H. 
Spencer, Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. Lang- 
worthy, Rev. and Mrs. S. Salzmann, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Pond. Mr. Spencer gave 
an address on “The Early Education of 
the Deaf,” while Dr. Langworthy spoke 
on “The Value of the Parents’ Associa- 
tion.” 

The address of welcome was given by 
Z. C. Thornburg, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools of Des Moines. Among the 
features of the program was a “Brief 
History of the Education of the Deaf,” 
by Dr. J. S. Long, principal of the Iowa 
State School for the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs. Dr. Long spoke both by the oral 
and manual methods. A paper by the 
Hon. W. H. Gemmill, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, told of its 
visits to the best schools for the deaf in 
this country in its efforts to become thor- 
oughly posted on the subject before ex- 
pending the funds recently appropriated 
by the State Assembly for the betterment 
of the State school at Council Bluffs. 

A remarkable address was given by 
Miss Lucellia Miller, of Des Moines. 
Miss Miller told what other parents’ as- 
sociations are doing, and spoke fluently 
for twenty minutes, although she does 
not hear her own voice, and has been 





* From Times-Journal, Dubuque, Iowa, May 
9, 1919. 
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educated by the oral method. She is also 
a graduate of Vassar College. 

Miss Margaret Wheeler, the teacher 
of the Day School for the Deaf, with the 
help of her pupils, gave a demonstration 
of the work of the school. One interest- 
ing announcement in connection with 
Miss Wheeler’s work is that the Des 
Moines Board of Education has author- 
ized a summer school for these children. 

Another prominent speaker was Mrs. 
Robert Henderson, of Des Moines. A 
substantial cash prize was recently 
awarded Mrs. Henderson from the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial 
Fund for an essay on the subject of 
“Teaching and Training Little Deaf Chil- 
dren in the Home.” This prize was won 
in competition with the best writers in 
the country. The essay, in book form, 
will later be placed in every home in Iowa 
where there are deaf children. It has 
recently been published in THE Vota 
Review, of Washington, D. C. It is a 
great honor that Mrs. Henderson has 
brought to her home State and to those 
associated with her. Mrs. Henderson is 
the wife of the State printer at Des 
Moines. 

A report that brought genuine enthu- 
siasm to the convention was given by 
Mr. Homer A. Miller, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. With the help of 
this. committee, the support fund of the 
State school has been increased from 
$6,600 a month to $10,000 a month for a 
nine months’ year, and an appropriation 
of $50,000 for a cottage where small 
orally-taught pupils can be segregated has 
been secured. 

Dr. Joseph A. Ball, of Council Bluffs, 
closed the program in a splendid address 
on “What We Need in Iowa.” 

Mrs. E. Channing Evans, the efficient 
secretary of the Association, was unani- 
mously endorsed as a candidate for State 
inspector or “agent” to be employed by 
the State Board of Education. 





Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., who resides at 
Montclair, New Jersey, and is a life member 
of the Association and a graduate teacher of 
the Miiller-Walle method, has opened a private 
studio in New York City, where she gives les- 
sons in lip-reading by appointment only. Mrs. 
Porter hopes eventually to aid in establishing 
a permanent club, where can be found the 
peaceful calmness and inner understanding that 
tend to draw the hard of hearing together. 





MISS A. P. BALCH 





ABIGAIL POPE BALCH 


It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of Miss Abigail Pope Balch, who 
was born in Providence, R. I., on March 
11, 1837, and died in that city on March 
31, 1919. Though known to but very 
few of the present generation, yet as the 
younger sister of Mary Balch Lippitt, 
wife of Governor Henry Lippitt, she was 
a power for good in the pioneer days of 
oral teaching in this country, and assisted 
Mrs. Lippitt in the memorable reception 
at the residence of Josiah Quincy, in 





JEANNIE LIPPITT, ABOUT I5 
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Boston, in 1867, where Jeannie’s ability 
to speak and to read speech so strongly 
impressed the members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of the wisdom of grant- 
ing a charter to a school in which dea 
children should be taught to speak. 

When Mrs. Lippitt found that her 
daughter Jeannie had lost her hearing, 
and that it appeared impossible to secure 
a teacher to instruct the deaf child, she 
determined to teach the child herself, 
rather than consign her to the asylum in 
Hartford, where the sign language was 
the dominating medium of communica- 
tion. Try to imagine the task she was 
undertaking, for this was before the 
Civil War, when there were no oral 
teachers in this country, and when there 
was no regular instruction in speech- 
reading and speech in any of the schools 
for deaf children. 

But the mother was determined that 
her child should have the educational and 
social standing that was the child’s birth- 
right, regardless of the amount of work 
and time involved. So she taught the 
child as best she could, and she devoted 
every spare moment to this task and suc- 
ceeded so admirably that Jeannie became 
a wonder to all. Then came the war, 
and, as Mrs. Lippitt was a social leader, 
she also became the leader in “war work”’ 
in her State. There was no Red Cross 
in 1861-1865, but Jeannie recalls how she 
aided her mother in making bandages 
and in picking lint for use in the army 
hospitals while receiving her lessons. 
When war-time demands on her time be- 
came too great, Mrs. Lippitt would ask 
her sister Abigail to assist in teaching 
Jeannie. Ten years after Mrs. Lippitt 
commenced to instruct her deaf daughter 
she wrote a letter to Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, then residing in Chelmsford, 
Mass., reading as follows: 


ProvipENce, February 26, 1867. 
My Dear Miss Rocers: 

I supposed that by this time your expected 
visit would have been made, and have been ex- 
pecting every day to hear the result; still I 
cannot but think they will finally decide to give 
this thing a fair trial. The more that I see of 
speaking in place of signs, the more I am con- 
vinced that it is the best mode for all. 

Jeannie lost her hearing, at the age of four 
years and three months, from the effects of 
scarlet fever. The loss was instantaneous and 
entire, hearing when she fell asleep and never 





























having heard a sound since she awoke. She 
was five years old when I first commenced 
teaching her the letters of the alphabet, none 
of which had ever been taught her. She had 
lost all knowledge of forming sentences, al- 
though she remembered the names of some 
things; for instance, she remembered the name 
of a key, and also of the pronoun “you,” and 
by showing her a key and pointing to herself 
(you) we obtained the sound of qg, which we 
had tried ineffectually to get for weeks, and 
also the sound of k, these consonants being the 
most difficult and the last that she learned. 
We used no means except articulation from 
the commencement, being particularly directed 
in this by Dr. Howe. Although now speaking 
well and pleasantly, she improves in distinct- 
ness and fluency, as we observe ourselves and 
as our friends remark to us, who meet her oc- 
casionally. Her studies at present are arith- 
metic, English history, geography, grammar, 
composition, physiology, and reading. The last 
I mention because it is a study in articulation 
and of great importance to her. We allow for 
that study one hour each day. In arithmetic, 
she has passed through, understandingly, sim- 
ple proportion of Greenleaf’s and has com- 
menced compound, In grammar, she is parsing 
in “Paradise Lost.” In composition, her stand- 
ing is fair. She has just commenced Good- 
rich’s “History of England”; has studied the 
history of the United States. These studies 
she has pursued alone with her teacher, recit- 
ing verbally, of course. The study of physi- 
ology she has recently commenced at a private 
school (which she has attended for some time 
for drawing, writing, and gymnastic exercises) 
in a class of twenty girls, many older than her- 
self, and is doing well, understands the teach- 
er’s explanations, answers any questions put to 
her, and is able to read upon the lips of the 
young ladies a good part of their recitations. 

Perhaps you would like to know that she is 
able to make herself a great favorite with her 
companions, being sought constantly, and we 
are obliged to decline all invitations for her 
for any days except Friday evenings and Sat- 
urday on account of her studies, and that with 
all these young people with whom she associ- 
ates she communicates only with the lips. If 
any account of Jeannie can induce any one to 
attempt this very much improved mode of 
teaching deaf persons in preference to the old 
system, I will at all times be most happy to 
furnish any facts. 

Most sincerely and with much love, I am 
ever yours, 

(Signed) M. A. Lipprrr. 


All who desire to learn more about 
Mrs. Lippitt’s great work in behalf of 
deaf children, we take pleasure in refer- 
ring to pages 516 to 522 in THE VOLTA 
Review for November, 1912. 


“One single idea may have greater weight 
than the labor of all the men, animals, and 
engines for a century.”—EMERSON, 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 

TO THE DEAF 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


Following are names of present mem- 
bers who were among “the original pro- 
moters of the Association,” who signed 
the letter of organization, dated August 


27, 1890: 


Miss Susan E. Bliss. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 
Miss Frances W. Gawith. 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers. 
Miss Caroline A. Yale. 
Mr. E. S. Thompson. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


PIONEER MEMBERS 


This is an arbitrary designation sug- 
gested for present members of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf who 
joined after the Association was —- 
ized and prior to the close of the First 
Summer Meeting. Of course, all the 
“charter” members are also “pioneer 
members” : 


Mr. Henry W. Rothert. 

Miss Elizabeth Fay. 

Miss Mary B. C. Brown. 

Miss Rebecca Sparrow. 

Miss Adella F. Potter. 

Miss Mary E. Griffin. 

Miss Ida H. Adams. 

Mr. Edwin Allen Fay. 

Miss Jeannie Lippitt (now Mrs. Weeden). 
Miss Sarah Fuller. 

Miss Annie Schmitt. 

Miss Florence E. Leadbetter. 

Miss Prudence E. Burchard. 

Miss Annie P. Larkin. 

Mr. W. K. Argo. 

Miss Frances I. Brock. 

Miss Olive E. D. Hart. 

Mr. Edmund Lyon. 

Miss June Yale (now Mrs. Crouter). 
Miss Ella Scott (now Mrs. Warner). 
Miss Ruth Witter. 

Miss Virginia A. Osborn. 

Miss Ella L. Hobart. 

Miss Kate F. Hobart. 

Miss Sally B. Tripp. 

Miss Mary McCowen. 

Miss Ella C. Jordan. 

Miss Sarah A. Jordan (now Mrs. Monro). 
Miss Frances Wettstein. 

Mrs. Gilman H. Perkins. 

Mr. George Gilpin. 

Miss Julia R. Bateman. 

Mr. S. M. Eddy. 
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Miss Eleanor B. Worcester. 
Miss Abby T. Baker. 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 


“QUARTER-CENTURY MEMBERS” 


This is an arbitrary designation sug- 
gested for members who paid their first 
dues after the close of the First Summer 
Meeting and prior to the close of the 
Fourth Summer Meeting: 


Miss Grace L. Wright. 
Mr. Frank W. Booth. 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin. 
Dr. Harris Taylor. 
Miss Anna C. Reinhardt. 
Miss Anna M. Richards. 
Miss Annie E. Jameson. 
Dr. S. G. Davidson. 

Dr. J. N. Tate. 

Mr. John D. Wright. 
Miss Jennie Hedrick. 
Mr. E. A. Gruver. 

Miss Leila E. Sutherland. 
Sister Mary A. Burke. 
Miss Augusta Harman. 
Miss Hannah C. Wells. 
Miss Mabel E. Adams. 
Miss Bessie L. Nixon. 
Mr. Edward P. Rider. 
Miss Amy E. Snider. 
Miss Clara M. Ziegler. 
Miss Katharine Barry. 
Mr. T. V. Archer. 


If your name is missing from any one 
of these lists, please write to the editor 
about it, giving full details. 





THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
SCHOOL * 


The city of Chicago has made a for- 
ward step of importance in the education 
of deaf children during the year in the 
opening of the Alexander Graham Bell 
School at Oakley Boulevard and Grace 
Street. This school contains 39 class- 
rooms, 15 of which are designed for the 
use of deaf classes and 24 for hearing 
children. 

It was opened by Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, who gave an address in which 
he told how the endeavor to perfect an 
instrument to aid the deaf led to an in- 
vention of the telephone. “I have had 
nothing to do with the telephone for 
thirty years,” he said, at the dedication 
of the school. “It has gone far beyond 
me. When, however, I married a girl 





*From the report of the Inspector of Aux- 
iliary Classes, Ontario. 
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who had proved to me, through her own 
experience, not only that the deaf could 
speak, but that they could ‘see speech,’ I 
also married this work—the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf.” 

Dr. Bell declared that Chicago is lead- 
ing the world in the matter of educating 
the deaf child while retaining him in the 
normal environment. 

“To take the child from his home and 
from associations with those who .hear 
and to separate him for a number of 
years in an institution, from the world in 
which he must eventually live and work, 
is to put him at a great disadvantage. It 
is an effort to fit him for a normal en- 
vironment by taking him out of it during 
a formative period, and this is clearly a 
mistake. He grows away from the nor- 
mal family conditions; he acquires the 
viewpoint of his own kind, and he is 
likely to marry within his own circle. 
The best way is the Chicago way, which 
is to keep classes for the deaf in schools 
for hearing children.” 

“A play was given at the Alexander 
Graham Bell School yesterday, in which 
both hearing and non-hearing children 
took part, and when Dr. Bell was asked 
to distinguish between the two he was 
unable to do so.”—Chicago News, April 
12, 1918. 





THE KINZIE METHOD 


The publication of the text-book of the Kin- 
zie Method of Speech-reading has been de- 
layed, owing to the time devoted to organizing 
and starting the Speech-Readers’ Club House 
in Philadelphia, but there is strong hope that 
the book may appear before the end of this 
year. 





In a letter to the Editor, Mr. Ferrall gener- 
ously writes: “It seems to me almost impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the pleasure that THE VoLtTa 
Review brings to the deaf—the encouragement 
and the help. Why, Mr. De Land, I have re- 
ceived letters from nearly every State in the 
Union—kind, generous letters—thanking me 
for my contributions. Think, then, how very 
much more the helpful stories of progress and 
really instructive articles must mean—contri- 
butions like those of Miss Andrews, which rank 
with anything published in America today.” 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie, during nine years a 
life member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
passed away at his summer home, in Lenox, 
Mass., at the age of 83, on August II, 1919. 

















LIP-READING CLASSES 


The Public School Board of Sault Ste. 
Marie opened a lip-reading class for 
semi-deaf and deaf children in Septem- 
ber, 1918. It was intended that the class 
should be inspected in October, but un- 
fortunately, on account of outbreaks of 
influenza, the inspection could not be 
made. 

A good many inquiries have been made 
during the year in regard to lip-reading 
classes, and an excellent evening class in 
household science for girls who could not 
hear was held at the Central Technical 
School, Toronto, this year; but no regu- 
lar classes have been established in the 
public schools, except the class at Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

The teaching of the oral method to 
deaf children is making steady progress. 
Those who have become accustomed to 
the so-called deaf and dumb alphabet 
may find it hard to change; but the par- 
ents of children who do not hear well, 
when they understand the advantages of 
the oral method, usually insist that it 
shall be employed for the benefit of their 
children. 

In Vancouver, B. C., under the Board 
of Education, there is an oral school for 
the deaf with 35 pupils in attendance. 
Some of these children come from other 
provinces. 

It is likely that in this generation much 
more attention will be given to the cure 
or improvement of deafness than ever 
before, so perhaps conferring a perma- 
nent benefit upon those who have diffi- 
culty in hearing. The best action of all 
is prevention of scarlet fever and other 
infections which tend to destroy hearing. 
The next best is to give those who suffer 
in this way every educational and other 
aid, especially lip-reading. 

The number of soldiers whose hearing 
has been more or less impaired while they 
were on active service is unfortunately 
quite large—larger than in any previous 
war, both on account of the conditions of 
trench warfare, which predispose to 


catarrhal conditions, often affecting hear- 
ing, and on account of the enormous 
quantities of high explosives used, the 
effect of which was to cause such noises 
and disturbances in the air as to damage 
the hearing of those nearest the explo- 
sives. 





LIP-READING CLASSES 
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The Ministry of Pensions in Great 
Britain has appointed a “Special Aural 
Board,” of which Dr. Dundas Grant is 
chairman. An article by Dr. Grant in 
“Recalled to Life” gives valuable infor- 
mation about the treatment and training 
of deaf soldiers: 

The chief aim is to restore to these men 
the capacity for understanding and com- 
municating with their fellows. Of the 
various ways and means, lip-reading is 
by far the most important. “When skill 
in lip-reading is attained,’ says Dr. 
Grant, “the individual is again made a 
sociable being, and is saved, to a great 
extent, from that isolation and self-inclu- 
sion which render him both sullen and 
suspicious.” He next tells of his tour 
among French schools for the instruction 
and re-education of the deaf soldier. At 
one place he asked the chief gardener, an 
expert lip-reader, whether he could tell 
that he was not French, and received the 
answer that “les mouvements de vos 
levres ne sont pas les mémes que les 
notres,” showing that it is possible to see 
the foreign accent of a good linguist. 
Good results have already followed skill- 
ful teaching in France, and parallel work 
in the United Kingdom has recently been 
started, notably in Edinburgh. It ap- 
pears that the number of soldiers so com- 
pletely deafened by warfare as to be unfit 
for reasonable enjoyment of social and 
industrial life is relatively not very con- 
siderable, and that from three to six 
months’ methodical instruction in lip- 
reading will usually remove their main 
disability to a notable extent. 

A point upon which Dr. Grant dwells 
more than once is the concentration of 
attention needed for the acquisition of 
lip-reading leading to fatigue, especially 
in men who have worked hard at other 
pursuits during the day, and this is an 
obstacle in regular attendance at evening 
classes. 

A Department of Reconstruction for 
Defects in Hearing and Speech has been 
established in the office of the Surgeon 
General in Washington. This depart- 
ment is in connection with the Division 
of Physical Reconstruction, under Colo- 
nel Frank Billings—Report of the In- 
spector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS FOR RECORDING 





SPEECH SOUNDS 


BY FRED DE LAND 


NE hundred years have elapsed 

since the birth of Alexander Mel- 

ville Bell, the creator of the Melville Bell 

Symbols, and fourteen years have elapsed 
since he passed away. 

He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on March 1, 1819, and died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 7, 1905, and his re- 
mains rest in Rock Creek Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C. He was the son of 
Alexander Bell and Betsy Colvill Bell. 
His father was an eminent elocutionist 
and a corrector of defective speech. 

Among his more intimate friends this 
generous philanthropist, Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, was admired for his untiring 
energy in promoting good deeds, more 
especially among children handicapped 
by poverty or by physical defects; his 
memory is also cherished by reason of 
his frankness, moral firmness, and whole- 
someness. Ever courteous and kind, he 
greeted young and old, rich and poor, 
with the same joyous optimistic spirit, 
always leaving the impression when ren- 
dering a service that it was he who was 
the debtor. 

Teachers of speech revere his memory 
for his discovery that the mechanism of 
speech, operating on the organs of voice, 
acts in a uniform manner in different in- 
dividuals as well as in persons of differ- 
ent nationalities, when producing the 
same oral effect; also for his success in 
devising a scientifically correct system of 
graphic portrayals of this physiological 
fact. This pictured presentation he 
termed Visible Speech, because therein 
all relations of speech sounds are sym- 
bolized by relations of form. He gave 
“each organ and each mode of organic 
action concerned in the production or 


» modification of speech” sounds its own 


*propriate symbol. Thus the notation 
of speeci: sounds by the Visible Speech 
form of the Melville Bell Symbols is or- 
ganically directive, enabling all mankind 
to pronounce any speech element with the 
same vocal effect. In 1864 Professor 
Bell held that the organs of articulation 
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are everywhere the same; that all men 
are of one mouth; that black men, red 
men, and white men have the same 
tongue, lips, palate, etc. ; and all the vari- 
ous sounds of human language are me- 
chanically produced by certain motions 
and configurations of these organs. 
Although in 1864-1868 he strongly ad- 
vocated the serviceability of his symbols 
in the teaching of vernacular language to 
children and in aiding aliens to learn the 
language of their adopted country, yet in 
1883 Professor Bell* stated that while 
“Visible Speech has been very 
generally studied by philologists, and 
adopted in theoretical works as a neces- 
sary exponent of linguistic phonetics; 
(and while) it has also been widely util- 
ized in America for the teaching of ar- 
ticulation to the deaf, yet its popular uses 
for the teaching of vernacular languages 
to children and illiterates, and of foreign 
languages in schools and colleges, as weli 
as for the literation of hitherto unwritten 
Indian and other tongues, have not yet 
been correspondingly developed. People 
generally do not take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the nature of the characters, but 
suffer themselves to be repelled by fan- 
cied difficulty, as if what is strange must 
needs be difficult. But the difficulty is 
only to eyes unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the symbolization. When these 
are known, there is no comparison, in 
point of simplicity, between Roman let- 
ters and visible-speech letters. ‘To chil- 
dren and illiterates all letters are equally 
strange. To one who can already read, 
the eye is simply prejudiced in favor of 
established letters. In this stage 
of the world’s history we do not need to 
concern ourselves about a universal lan- 
guage; that will develop itself in due 
time. But a universal medium for the 
communication of languages is a practi- 
cal necessity, which every day renders of 
more and higher importance. Without 
a universal alphabet there never could be 
a universal language; with a universal 
alphabet the progress of the fittest lan- 
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guage towards universality will be enor- 
mously accelerated.” 

Alexander J. Ellis, the master pho- 
netician of his time, wrote: “Even now, 
Mr. Melville Bell has brought out the 
most philosophical phonetic alphabet yet 
invented, and has reduced it to a system 
of writing far simpler and easier than 
that in common use.” 

In 1878 Max Muller, Oxford’s emi- 
nent lecturer, wrote: ““The most marvel- 
ous achievement in this branch of applied 
phonetics may be seen in Mr. Bell’s Vis- 
ible Speech. When we want to 
exhaust all shades of sound, when we 
want to photograph the peculiarities of 
certain dialects, or measure the devia- 
tions in the pronunciation of individuals 
by the most minute degrees, we must 
avail ourselves of that exquisite artistic 
machinery constructed by Mr. Bell and 
handled with so much skill by Mr. A. J. 
Ellis.” 

In 1880 Henry Sweet,’ vice-president 
of the Philological Society of London, 
wrote: “Such (a new organic) an alpha- 
bet, formed by the systematic combina- 
tions of a few fundamental signs denot- 
ing the elementary actions by which all 
sounds are formed, would be free from 
the defects of any possible modification 
of the Roman alphabet. As its letters 
would all stand in a definite relation to 
one another and to the sounds they rep- 
resent, they would be learned with ease, 
and, as every stroke in them would have 
a meaning, their number might be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely without taxing 
the memory, just as the nine digits of 
arithmetic may be combined indefinitely. 
These qualities would also secure it 
against arbitrary misapplication. There 
would be no cross-associations with the 
ordinary Roman orthographies. It would 
also be perfectly impartial, every simple 
sound having a simple sign, so that the 
English th and the German ch would be 
put on a perfect level with k, s, etc. The 
value for scientific purposes of an alpha- 
bet in which every letter would be prac- 
tically a diagram of the actions by which 
the sound is produced would be incalcu- 
lable. . . . The question is not whether 
we have arrived at an absolutely perfect 
and final analysis of speech-sounds, but 
simply whether we have a sufficient num- 
ber of firmly established results to form 
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the basis of an organic alphabet which 
for scientific purposes is an improvement 
on any possible modification of the Ro- 
man alphabet. I answer confidently, Yes. 
An alphabet which could stand such tests 
as l’1sible Speech was subjected to by 
Mr. Ellis and other eminent phoneticians 
(V. S., p. 23, foll.), an alphabet, too, 
whose very structure makes it capable of 
indefinite expansion and_ elaboration, 
must yield at least a solid foundation.” 

In 1885 Horatio Hale*® referred to 
A. M. Bell’s “nicely discriminating alpha- 
bet of Visible Speech,” which proved 
serviceable in clearing up “some doubtful 
points in Iroquois phonology.” 

In 1880 the brilliant physician, E. Se- 
guin,* who was the United States Com- 
missioner on Education at the Vienna 
Universal Exhibition, wrote: “Bell’s 
Symbols (such as ©[6, which denotes 
the word ‘yes’) constitute the only alpha- 
bet which represents anatomically the 
physiology of human languages. This 
graphic system of representation of the 
organs in the act of emitting voice is ap- 
plicable to all the languages, known and 
unknown, and could as well be extended 
to the language of all animals, as it is 
certainly a renewal of the first phonetic 
alphabets, which succeeded the symbolic, 
when the wise men of the East wanted to 
enter in communication with the Medi- 
terranean races. It took ages and many 
revolutions to alter the Assyrian into the 
Sidonic, Phoenician, and the successive 
Hellenic letters. So it will take a long 
while, even in this age of rapid evolution, 
to substitute for our mongrel letters the 
physiological symbols or graphics of 
speech. . . . And yet the physiological 
symbols of Alexander Melville Bell . . . 
is a greater invention than the telephone 
of his son, Alexander Graham Bell.” 

In 1891 Miss Caroline A. Yale, LL. D.,° 
principal of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, past president of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and one of the 
world’s most eminent educators of the 
deaf, publicly stated her belief that ‘“Vis- 
ible Speech is the most scientific attempt 
that has been made to devise characters 
which should represént each elementary 
sound by representing the position neces- 
sary to produce it. Perhaps no 
single influence has done so much for the 
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improvement of articulation work in 
America as the introduction of Visible 
Speech.” 

Dr. S. S. Curry,® a well-known author 
and head of The School of Expression, 
in Boston, wrote: “Professor Bell discov- 
ered, not only for English, but for all 
languages, a universal alphabet, which is 
applicable to all for the purpose of re- 
cording their elements, and by far the 
most perfect that has ever been sug- 
gested. His Visible Speech will not be 
superseded by Esperanto or a perfect 
language which is yet to be invented. 
His field is totally different. His is a 
method of recording all languages, and 
will apply to the crudest language as well 
as to the most perfect and ideal language 
that can be invented. This indicates the 
superiority of his method of recording 
sounds.” 

Concerning the practical serviceability 
of the Melville Bell Symbols in foreign 
mission work, Dr. Curry wrote: “Per- 
sons without an accurate ear can never 
learn to speak either Chinese or Japanese 
adequately. Certainly they can never 
preach effectively in such a language. 
? Visible Speech gives a scientific 
basis for observation, thus supplementing 
the ear by the eye. By its aid the mis- 
sionary can master any language in much 
less time than he can without being 
trained by this scientific method. 

In 1908 M. Gardiner’ wrote: “One of 
the firmest believers in the Melville Bell 
System of Symbols for the purpose for 
which it was originally designated—to 
assist in the correct pronouncing of 
sounds in all languages by ordinary hear- 
ing persons—is a Japanese gentleman 
high in official position, Mr. S. Isawa. 
He has long advocated the adoption of 
the symbols by his government in place 
of Roman characters, for reformed Jap- 
anese writing. He has already published 
Japanese books in which the symbols are 
used to a greater or less degree.” 

In undertaking this labor of love, Mr. 
Isawa was hoping to, as far as possible, 
unify the then prevalent pronunciation of 
the Japanese language throughout Japan, 
his standard being that used by the mem- 
bers of literary and learned societies in 
Tokyo; for in 1900-1905 there were 
many different dialects, and sometimes it 
was difficult for a native from one prov- 
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ince to understand what was said by a 
native Japanese from another province. 
Mr. Shuje Isawa is the author of four 
works in the Japanese language, in each 
of which he uses the Visible Speech form 
of the Melville Bell Symbols. A free 
translation of the titles of these books 
reads as follows: (1) The Visible Speech 
System, being an outline treatise on the 
system as applied to the Japanese alpha- 
bet. (2) Aid and direction in correctly 
pronouncing the Japanese language by 
the use of Melville Bell’s Visible Speech 
Symbols, being a popularized form of a 
treatise on Visible Speech as an aid in 
correct pronunciation. (3) A new trea- 
tise on phonetics, showing the use of Vis- 
ible Speech Symbols, being a linguistic 
inquiry into the pronunciation of the 
Japanese, the Chinese, and the Korean 
languages, with the aid of the Visible 
Speech form of the Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, slightly modified. (4) Methods of 
correcting provincial dialect in the north- 
eastern part of Japan, being an applica- 
tion of the Visible Speech Symbols, 
somewhat modified, as used for the prac- 
tical correction of provincial dialects. 

Among Mr. Isawa’s other writings are: 
(1) “Minute Description of the Ortho- 
epical Study of Chinese.” (2) “Text- 
book of Orthoepical Study of the Chi- 
nese Language.” 

In China, too, there was much agita- 
tion in 1905-1910 for a simpler alphabet 
than any one of the many in use, and 
while some in authority favored the 
adoption of Roman characters, others 
felt that the adoption of the Melville Bell 
Symbols would insure a character for 
every sound. 

Referring to the work of Mrs. A. T. 
Mills in endeavoring to introduce the use 
of the Melville Bell Symbols in China, 
M. Gardiner® wrote in 1908: 

“As Mrs. Mills points out, our letters 
are not sufficient to express all the Chi- 
nese sounds, so that the difficulty of sat- 
isfactorily rendering Chinese sounds in 
our Roman characters is even greater 
than the difficulty we ourselves find in 
portraying all our own sounds by this 
means.” 

In 1894 Mrs. Charles R. Mills® wrote: 
“For use in teaching speech we have 
made a series of phonetic charts cover- 
ing all the combinations of sounds found 
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in the Mandarin Chinese language as 
spoken in our part of China. The charts 
are so arranged that any other combina- 
tion found elsewhere can easily be added. 
In making these charts we have done our- 
selves the honor and given the Chinese 
the benefit of following Prof. Alexander 
Melville Bell’s comprehensive classifica- 
tion of sounds, known as Visible Speech, 
which is at once so simple and yet so 
scientific. Without a knowledge of Vis- 
ible Speech, I should have found it im- 
possible to attain the good results in 
speech work which have been accom- 
plished.” 

On August 13, 1914, at Pyong Yang, 
Korea, Miss E. A. Carter,?® of Chefoo, 
China, read a paper entitled “Teaching 
Speech to the Deaf,” and exhibited to 
the delegates to the First Annual Con- 
vention on the Education of the Blind 
and the Deaf of the Far East a set of 
charts “showing syllables which were 
Chinese, Korean, or Japanese words, and 
sometimes all three, that deaf children 
could learn easily from the lips of a 
teacher. Bell’s Visible Speech Symbols 
were used because more accurate than 
romanization and more usable than the 
Korean phonetic writing, which does not 
allow the separation of consonants and 
vowels. With three Korean deaf boys, 
who had been drilled for a few days pre- 
viously, Mrs. Lan was able to prove the 
value of the charts; and, although she 
does not know the Korean language, she 
was able, through the medium of Bell’s 
Visible Speech Symbols, to give some 
good demonstrations in lip-reading, ac- 
tion work, and object-lessons, using Ko- 
rean words.” 

Referring to phonetic transcription and 
of the value to missionaries and students 
of languages, Professor Geddes, Jr.,"* of 
the Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, wrote in 1916: “In no modern trea- 
tise have the tongue positions been pic- 
torially more clearly illustrated and their 
importance more clearly emphasized than 
in this pamphlet, ‘English Visible Speech 
for the Million’ (now out of print), pub- 
lished more than fifty years ago. 

The four little treatises here mentioned, 
together with ‘English Visible Speech for 
the Million,’ are those the writer has 


found most useful to impart what he 
considers the fundamentals, organically 
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and aurally, of the science of phonetics. 
There are other works by Melville Bell 
which he has used constantly for refer- 
ence and which have, as authoritative 
works on the science of phonetics, far 
greater importance than those above 
mentioned, as, for example, the inaugu- 
ral edition of Melville Bell’s ‘Visible 
Speech’ (London, 1867), a standard 
classic in the realm of phonetics, and 
‘Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds,’ of which the sixth edition has 
just appeared (1916). This is a wonder- 
fully clear analysis of vowels and con- 
sonants, illustrating by well-chosen ex- 
amples where the sounds occur in com- 
mon English words. In this luminous 
exposition of the subject Melville Bell 
has carried out to the letter what he tells 
us in the preface he undertook to do, 
speaking of himself in the third person: 
‘The science of speech seemed to want 
an A, B, C, and he has endeavored to 
supply the deficiency.’ ” 

While Professor Bell’s universal alpha- 
bet won universal recognition and com- 
mendation, his work in other branches of 
the science of speech was of so service- 
able a character as to win unstinted trib- 
utes of praise from other eminent work- 
ers in the same fields of human endeavor. 
He was looked up to as a natural leader, 
and his utterances always won rapt at- 
tention, not only for their wisdom and 
their kindly humor, but by reason of his 
pure articulation. Even so it remained 
to the day of his death. When he was 
in the prime of life it was written,’” that 
“his utterance seemed to combine the 
easy, graceful intonation of the talk of a 
cultured actress, with the strength and 
resonance that should characterize the 
speech of a man; and, though finely 
modulated, it was without a suggestion 
of affectation, either as to matter or 
manner. His clean-cut articula- 
tion, his flexibility of voice and finely 
modulated utterance of English, was but 
an exemplification of what efficient and 
long-continued training of the vocal or- 
gans will do for human speech; and how 
charming the result! ew seem 
to realize that speech is as much an art 
as song and is equally difficult of acquire- 
ment.” 

Many years later it was written that at 
a great convention of teachers of elocu- 
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tion and of oratory,’* “at the age of 80 
Professor Bell stood upon the platform 
at Chautauqua and delivered an address 
with a grace of manner, pureness of 
enunciation, and distinctness of articula- 
tion surpassed by no other speaker at the 
convention.” 

A year before Professor Bell passed 
away, Mr. Benn Pitman, known the 
world over for his unselfish labors in be- 
half of a practical reform in alphabetics, 
wrote: 

“For more than half a century Profes- 
sor Bell has been a recognized authority 
on phonetic analysis and correct vocal 
usage. His auditory development is in 
advance of the age. His speech is per- 
fection; his theories are the despair of 
ordinary phoneticians. His work, “The 
Principles of Speech and Elocution,’ pub- 
lished in 1849, was the first reliable trea- 
tise on English elementary sounds that 
recognized a definite position of the vocal 
organs as a basic principle in determin- 
ing the nature and quality of any given 
elementary sound.” 

Professor Bell found a joy in produc- 
ing books and pamphlets that would 
awaken thought or serve as educational 
manuals and text-books. During the 
sixty years elapsing between 1845, when 
he brought out his first work, “The Art 
of Reading,” and 1905, he had written 
and caused to be published more than 
sixty serviceable publications, or an aver- 
age of one a year; and this he did not- 
withstanding the constant pressure of 
professional engagements that continued 
through many years. 

Professor Bell’s lifelong desire was to 
get his writings in the hands of everv 
teacher of speech, whether he made any 
profit or not; and it was with this end in 
view that, on September 18, 1895, ten 
years before his death, he wrote to the 
late John Hitz, then Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau: 

“My own publications, including copy- 
rights, stereotype and other plates, and 
stock in hand, I hereby give irrevocably 
to the Volta Bureau, to be used for the 
purposes and to assist in the maintenance 
of that institution.” 

In addition to his own works, Professor 
Bell also presented to the Volta Bureau 
a valuable collection of the works of 
other authors on elocution, voice culture, 
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speech, phonetics, etc. Among these are 
a few rare old books long out of print. 
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Among the suggestions offered for the com- 
ing Summer Meeting of the Association is that 
the members be classified under the following 
headings: 1, Charter members; 2, Pioneer 
members—that is, persons who have been mem- 
bers since the organization of the Association; 
3, Twenty-five-year members; 4, Twenty-vear 
members; 5, Fifteen-year members; 6, Ten- 
year members; 7, Life members. 





Miss Ida P. Lindquist, principal of the Min- 
neapolis School of Lip-Reading, has recovered 
from her serious illness and is again giving 
lessons to her pupils. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


610 N. Ex Moiino AVENUE, 
PASADENA, CALiF., July 4, 1919. 

Editor Voita Review, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I hope that you are not disposed 
to contribute to the injury of the 200,000 or 
300,000 stammering pupils in the public schools ; 
so I make a few corrections to the features in 
Mrs. Mabel C. Gifford’s report, recently pub- 
lished in Tue Review, which would contribute 
to their injury if not corrected. 

Those injurious features are: 

(1) Endorsement of the Bluemel theory, also 
the Swift theory. 

(2) Advocacy of breathing and articulatory 
exercises. 

(3) Disparagement of the spontaneous re- 
coveries. 


THE BLUEMEL THEORY 


Mrs. Gifford is right in finding the Bluemel 
theory very convincing. None other than Dr. 
Makuen was carried away by the plausible 
presentation of it, and it is probably the most 
accepted view in this country. But Dr. Makuen 
quickly repudiated it as ‘ not altogether 
satisfactory or conclusive, .”; Fletcher 
classified it with Swift’s theory and found both 
to “seem on their face to be so palpably wrong 
that a lengthy investigation into their merits 
seems unnecessary.”; and it has been disproved 
many times. Lack of space precludes full 
presentation of the fallaciousness of this tran- 
sient auditory amnesia theory, but enough may 
be presented to show its unacceptability. (a) 
Bluemel himself admits that it does not account 
for the cases acquired by association and imi- 
tation, so it is inapplicable to what Fletcher 
considers to be more than half the field. This 
alone makes the theory untenable. (b) Am- 
nesia is a form of aphasia, a disorder which 
occurs most frequently in advanced age, where- 
as stammering does not occur in advanced age. 
(c) Aphasia is generally accompanied by other 
disabilities, whereas stammering is independent 
of complications. For instance, auditory am- 
nesia is necessarily accompanied by partial 
deafness. Bluemel admits this complication; 
he says, “Ball records a case that shows clearly 
the effect of auditory amnesia.” ; “he 
said, ‘The words I can’t pronounce are the 
words I can’t hear’.” But (d) Dr. Makuen, as 
a result of a study of 1,000 cases of stammer- 
ing, found that, “Only about 3 per cent had 
subnormal hearing, and this seemed to be 
purely accidental and in no respect related to 
the affection.” This testimony of Dr. Makuen 
is an absolute bar to acceptance of the Bluemel 
theory. Between this testimony, which is a 
record of observations by a trained observer of 
an overwhelming number of cases, and the 
theory, which is an opinion supported by evi- 
dence which on'‘close examination condemns it, 
the impartial investigator must choose the tes- 
timony ; and until Bluemel disproves that testi- 
mony he has no case whatever. (¢) Mention 
has been made of Bluemel’s arguments in sup- 
port of his theory which turn out to be con- 
demnation. In order to show that stammering 


is caused by inability to recall the vowel, he 
had to deny stammering on consonants; but 
the undeniability of the well-established stam- 
mering on consonants is shown by Bluemel’s 
own words. He says, “If the stammerer’s diffi- 
culty lay with the articulation of the consonant, 
he would stammer quite as much at the end of 
a word as he does at the beginning.” Note, he 
does stammer at the beginning, which is gen- 
erally a consonant. So we have not only Blue- 
mel’s admission of stammering on initial con- 
sonants—he makes many such admissions—but 
we also have a satisfactory explanation of the 
absence of stammering on final consonants, 
which is that the conscious speech effort, which 
conflicts with normal speech and thereby pro- 
duces the struggle, is made only at the begin- 
ning of utterance; when the normal speech pre- 
vails, it continues until another misdirected 
effort is made in order to avoid stammering on 
another feared sound. (f) Bluemel says, 
“When the stammerer finds himself suddenly 
checked in the utterance of a word, he fre- 
quently attempts to elude the word by the use 
of synonyms.” But how can he select syn- 
onyms for a word which he cannot recall? To 
claim that the vowel is all that he cannot recall 
and that he could select synonyms in that case 
is obviously to quibble, for there could be no 
selection from groups such as “tan,” “ten,” 
“tin.” “ton.” 

We have given five bars to the acceptance of 
the Bluemel theory, and the list is only begun. 
Indeed, of all the theories of any plausibility 
there is probably none other so vulnerable. Its 
author wrote so much that he supplied a mine 
of disprooi. Compare it with the Swift theory, 
namely, inability to visualize. This theory, 
equally fallacious, affords comparatively few 
points of attack, for it is not necessarily ac- 
companied by complications the absence of 
which would negative it, there is no standard 
of visualization, and the mere allegation of in- 
ability to visualize will frequently be accepted, 
whereas no one whose time is valuable is likely 
to devote much of it to an attempt to deter- 
mine the relative visualization ability of stam- 
merers and non-stammerers. Similar consid- 
erations make the Freudian view, as well as 
the Swift view, more acceptable than the Blue- 
mel view. From all the libido of an individ- 
ual’s history, multiplied to an unlimited extent 
by the system of interpretation, it is as easy to 
allege one particular libido to be the source of 
the stammering as it is difficult to disprove the 
allegation. How long must we wait for the 
public to discard all these mistakes and realize 
the truth so well spoken by Dr. Kenyon, “. ‘ 
no constant or characteristic anatomical imper- 
fection of either the cerebral, or nervous, or 
neripheral organs related to speech is known to 
be present.” 


BREATHING AND ARTICULATORY EXERCISES 


The injuriousness of the breathing and ar- 
ticulatory exercises is not only established by 
the ultimate intensification of the impediment 
in most of the stammerers who are induced to 
indulge in them, well known to all impartial 
investigators of the disorder and ably recorded 
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by Dr. Liebmann and other investigators, but 
it is also established in other ways. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Gifford says, “Speech is essentially 
an unconscious habit . . .,” and this 1s true; 
normal speech is automatic; we will to speak 
and speech comes without our knowledge of 
how it comes. The stammerer, fearing diffi- 
culty, makes a conscious effort and impedes his 
normal speech. There is no doubt about this, 
for it is perfectly- evident to any one who ob- 
serves stammering. Moreover, we know that 
when the stammerer desists from the conscious 
effort his speech comes. The effect of the 
exercises, although temporarily distractive, and 
therefore apparently beneficial, is to induce fur- 
ther conscious efforts and thereby to intensify 
the difficulty. As Mrs. Gifford says, the exer- 
cises are “designed to bring under conscious 
control the mechanism of breath and voice;” 
and in an unembarrassing environment this 
conscious speech is possible; but under the in- 
fluence of fright it results in terrible stammer- 


ing. 
SPONTANEOUS RECOVERIES 


The spontaneous recoveries, although gen- 
erally denied or minimized, are a matter of in- 
disputable statistics. This has been shown so 
often that only a brief outline is necessary here. 
In the schools of this country the sex ratio of 
stammerers, girls to boys, is I to 3; in adult- 
hood the sex ratio of stammerers, women to 
men, is approximately 1 to 9. Reducing these 
ratios to a common denominator, we get for 
the school ratio 3 to 9 and for the adulthood 
ratio I to 9. Two-thirds of the sta - ag 
girls or two-thirds of the stammerin, .< che 
girls has disappeared. The disappearance can- 
not be of the girls, because their mortality rate 
is lower than that of the boys; so the disap- 
pearance must be of the stammering, and such 
is the case, as observation shows. Bluemel 
himself says, “ there are approximately 
three times as many stammering children as 
stammering adults. Late in childhood or dur- 
ing adolescence many stammerers gradually 
lose the impediment.” 


SUMMARY 


The facts are that the stammerer has no in- 
herent defect, that exercises intensify his diffi- 
culty ultimately, and that there is extensive 
spontaneous recovery, which is susceptible of 
application to all stammerers, especially youth- 
ful ones. Non-indulgence in the conscious 
speech efforts is the means of recovery. At 
present the public schools confirm the stam- 
mering children in their impediment by means 
of the oral work exacted of them, and in some 
cases further confirm the affliction by means of 
enforced articulatory exercises. The insincer- 
ity which pervades the field of stammering is 
clearly revealed by the facts that immaterial 
discussions are multiplied, and that at the same 
time we are knowingly (the United States Bu- 
reau of Education admits the injury of the oral 
work to the stammerers) confirming from 
200,000 to 300,000 unfortunate children in an 
affliction which lasts for life. The first evi- 
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dence of sincere interest in the welfare of the 
stammerers will be the abolition of oral exac- 
tions for stammerers in the public schools. If 
after that special teachers are to be employed 
for the correction of stammering, their efforts 
should be, not the inculcation of injurious ex- 
ercises, but discouragement of the convulsive 
efforts and encouragement of the fluent periods 
which every stammerer has. Dr. Liebmann has 
clearly described his methods of encouraging 
these periods. 
Ernest ToMPKINS. 


AvuGUST 4, IQI9. 
Editor Voita Review. 


2 

Dear Sir: It seems to me that Mr. Ernest 
Tompkins, in his letter to the Editor of Tue 
Votta Review, does not make out a very strong 
case against my theory of auditory amnesia as 
the primary cause of stammering; and most of 
the arguments that he advances to confute the 
theory are fully answered in my book, Stam- 
mering and Cognate Defects of Speech. 

a. Mr. Tompkins objects that auditory am- 
nesia does not account for stammering when 
the stammering results from imitation or as- 
sociation. 

This is certainly true, and I have discussed 
the pros and cons of the matter in my book 
(Vol. I, pp. 271 ff.). I would simply empha- 
size here that most physical diseases have their 
hysterical counterparts, and that in these hys- 
terical conditions the physical symptoms of the 
disease are accurately reproduced, although the 
underlying physical causes are absent. Thus 
we have hysterical lameness as well as physical 
lameness, hysterical epilepsy as well as genuine 
epilepsy, hysterical blindness as well as optic 
blindness ; and I believe that we have hysterical 
stammering as well as amnesic stammering, the 
hysterical form of the defect being due to asso- 
ciation or imitation. 

It is impossible in the study of disease to 
make the causes of physical maladies explain 
the hysterical imitations, and if this were nec- 
essary no theory of disease would be tenable, 

b,c,d. Mr. Tompkins argues that aphasia oc- 
curs in “advanced age,” while stammering oc- 
curs in childhood. He also states that amnesia 
is accompanied by partial deafness, whereas 
stammerers have normal hearing. 

I must admit that organic aphasia (that is, 
aphasia due to destruction of brain tissue) is 
generally a disease of adult life. But the stam- 
merer has no such form of aphasia (Vol. I, 
pp. 227 ff.). His malady is functional rather 
than organic (Vol. I, p. 200), and I have sug- 
gested that the functional disturbance causing 
the amnesia is an abnormal cerebral congestion 
or flow of blood to the brain (Vol. I, pp. 221 
ff.). Mr. Samuel D. Robbins has recently in- 
vestigated this problem at the Psychological 
Laboratory of Harvard University, and he 
finds that cerebral congestion is always accom- 
panied by stammering. He concludes his re- 
port by stating, “My experiments confirm Dr. 
C. §S. Bluemel’s theory that stammering is 
caused by transient auditory amnesia in the 
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auditory speech-center brought on by cerebral 
congestion.”* : : 

Thus we may regard the amnesia causing 
stammering as functional rather than organic. 
But even if it were organic it would not be 
necessary for deafness to exist; for, though the 
auditory memory center were totally destroyed, 
the patient would still hear clearly with the 
auditory center of the other side of the brain. 
He would not, however, interpret what he 
heard, and would suffer from so-called word- 
deafness. A mild form of this word-deafness 
is sometimes present in stammerers (Vol. I, 
pp. 235 ff.), a fact that would tend to confirm 
the theory of auditory amnesia. 

e. Mr. Tompkins argues that because stam- 
mering occurs at thé beginning of words it 
must necessarily be the initial consonant that 
causes the stammering, and he quotes a pas- 
sage from my book as being “Bluemel’s admis- 
sion of stammering on initial consonants.” But 
I have merely stated in this passage that stam- 
mering occurs at the beginning of words, and 
in the context (Vol. I, pp. 183 ff.) I have stated 
that the stammering occurs not on the con- 
sonant, but on the vowel. When the stammerer 
says t-t-t-ten for ten, he says the consonant a 
number of times, thus proving that he can say 
it. He repeats the consonant merely because 
he cannot promptly pronounce the vowel that 
should follow. When he says s—ix for six, he 
again has too much initial consonant, but the 
consonant is prolonged only because the vowel 
is delayed. 

f. Mr. Tompkins quotes the passage, “When 
the stammerer finds himself suddenly checked 
in the utterance of a word, he frequently at- 
tempts to elude the word by the use of syn- 
onyms” (Vol. I, p. 279), and he then asks, 
“How can he select synonyms for a word 
which he cannot recall ?” 

I would reply that if the stammerer had been 
unable to recall the word, he could not have 
begun the utterance in which he was checked, 
and thus he must have had a mental image of 
the word in his mind. On the other hand, he 
would not have been checked if the image had 
been clear—that is, if there had been no au- 
ditory amnesia. 

Thus the objections that Mr. Tompkins ad- 
vances to the theory of auditory amnesia are 
readily answered. 

But in answering Mr. Tompkins’ rather 
trivial objections I do not wish to imply that 
the theory of auditory amnesia is unassailable, 
and I myself am fully aware of its defects. In 
correspondence with Dr. Hudson-Makuen some 
years ago I suggested that stammering might 
be continued through hysteria, or hysterical 
amnesia, after the original cause of the impedi- 
ment had disappeared. I have also suggested 
in my book (Vol. I, pp. 273 f.) that stammering 
due to purely temporary causes might persist 
from a distortion of the speaker’s verbal 
imagery. 

In medicine we sometimes find that lameness 





*A Plethysmographic Study of Shock and 
Stammering, American Journal of Physiology, 
April, 1919. 
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and other disabilities persist from psychic 
causes (habit would be the simplest word) 
after the physical causes have been removed, 
The same condition may perhaps obtain with 
stammering. 

I agree with Mr. Tompkins that breathing 
and articulatory exercises do very little good, 
but we should bear in mind that these exer- 
cises play but a minor role in the work of a 
good teacher. I very much fear, however, that 
many incompetent teachers are now being 
“trained” in this country through. short sum- 
mer courses, and that these teachers, through 
their lack of real knowledge, are forced to the 
use of exercises and stereotyped methods in 
treating speech-defects. I can foresee that 
these superficial teachers, incubated as they are 
by the dozens, may do much to discredit the 
therapy of stammering. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. BLueMet. 

DENVER, Coto. 


224 34TH STREET, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 31, 910. 


Mr. Fred De Land, Editor Vorra Review. 


My Dear Mr. De Lanp: In reply to your 
query whether the action taken by the National 
Council of Teachers of Day Schools for the 
Deaf was a step in advance or one of retro- 
gression, permit me a few words of. explana- 
tion. 

We hope decidedly that it will prove a step 
forward, and for the following reasons : 

Under the present systems only those pupils 
who, as to ability, are in Class A enter hearing 
high schools and go through without special 
assistance. This, of course, should continue 
and be our ultimate aim. 

But there are Class B pupils, perfectly able 
to do high-school work, who, for one reason 
or another, cannot get along in large hearing 
classes unassisted. For these the junior high- 
school plan seems very well adapted. 

During each semester of the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and often tenth grades a child is made 
to work at some different trade for the purpose 
of finding out for what he is best fitted. The 
departmentalized academic work fits the child 
to more readily adapt himself to high-school 
routine, so that the plunge from grade to high 
school does not appear such an unsurmounta- 
ble chasm. 

With some assistance from a trained teacher, 
these B pupils can get along fairly well in 
large hearing classes. 

For the C class, or those who can never go 
to a hearing high school, the junior high deaf 
school gives ample opportunity for mental and 
manual development to the fullest capacity of 
each pupil. 

Don’t you think that some explanation like 
the foregoing would make the action of the 
Council more comprehensive to the average 
teacher interested ? 

Thanking you for any suggestion and sup-~ 
port given, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Frances WErvTsTEIN. 





SCHOOL NOTES 


After two years as superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf at Vancouver, Wash., Mr. 
W. M. Kilpatrick has resigned and his resigna- 
tion has been accepted by the Board of Con- 
trol. Previous to his connection with the Van- 
couver Institution, Mr. Kilpatrick was super- 
intendent of the State School for the Deaf at 
Trenton, N. J. He was formerly a teacher in 
the Philadelphia Institution and in the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf at Hartford. 

Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, who was Mr. Kilpat- 
rick’s predecessor at the Vancouver, Wash., 
Institution, but for the past two years superin- 
tendent of the Institution for the Deaf at Little 
Rock, Ark., again becomes head of the Wash- 
ington State Institution at Vancouver. 

And our old friend, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, a vet- 
eran in the profession of teaching the deaf, 
after several years at the head of a college for 
the hearing, returns to his first love and be- 
comes superintendent of the Arkansas Institu- 
tion at Little Rock—Deaf-Mutes Journal. 


The State Legislature of Texas has appro- 
priated a total of $429,400, for the next two 
years, for the Institution for the Deaf at Aus- 
tin, Texas. This will make the annual per 
capita allowance about $500, which in these 
days of high cost of living is not a penny too 
much.—Deaf-Mutes Journal. 
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Mrs. John E. D. Trask is again at her studio, 
405 Geary street, in San Francisco, ready to 
give the normal training course to students de- 
siring to become teachers of lip-reading to the 
adult hard of hearing. 


. 


Miss Mary D. Suter, principal of the Wash- 
ington School of Lip-Reading, has returned 
from a pleasant vacation in ‘New Hampshire. 


The Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of Schools for the Deaf will meet 
at the School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 
November II, 1910. 


The name of the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing has been changed to the 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading. 


Unless you desire to march with the leaders 
and keep up with the procession, do not read 
THE Vota Review. Laggards have no use 
for it. 


THE Voita Review, or “Our Magazine,” as 
so many call it, is also published to stimulate 
interest in and promote the study of lip-read- 
ing and to publish such literature as will prove 
helpful to the hard of hearing. 
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“SIGNS OF THE TIMES” 


From the New York Evening Post Saturday Magazine 








THE 


A DOUBLE BLESSING 


In establishing a home oral school for 
little deaf children in Sand Springs, 
Okla., Mr. Charles Page has not only 
conferred a rich blessing on the deaf 
children in Oklahoma, but on deaf chil- 
dren in many other Western States, for 
pupils in Kansas, Nebraska, and other 
States now want to attend Mr. Page’s 
school. Mr. Page also showed good 
judgment in selecting so competent and 
experienced a teacher as Miss Josephine 
Avondino to manage his home school. 
It is a pity that there are not more pub- 
lic-spirited benefactors of the same 
broad-gauge type as Mr. Page! Think 
what benefits would redound to deaf 
children if a properly managed home 
oral school could be established in each 
of the Western States. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIP-READING 


A “VOLTA REVIEW” STORY RETOLD IN BUG-HOUSE 
RHYME 


Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Jones 
Were talking o’er the fence, 
Discussing the general backwardness 
Of their respective gents. 
Said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Jones, 
“Tt certainly got my goat— 
When my old man proposed to me, 
His voice stuck in his throat.” 
Said Mrs. Jones, “How’d you know 
That he proposed if that is so?” 
Said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Jones, 
“I’m a lip-reader, don’t you know.’ 
Jacos Brunrinc. 


’ 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF NEEDS NEW 
HOME 


Milwaukee clubwomen who have been so 
actively interesting themselves in the campaign 
for a new sanitary building for the School for 
the Deaf do not all realize that in so doing 
they are helping to perfect an enterprise which 
was set on foot in 1843, five years before Wis- 
consin became a State. 

At that time Dr. Increase A. Lapham, origi- 
nator and organizer of the United States 
Weather Bureau, interested Congress in the 
idea of granting tracts of land in this State for 
the benefit of the deaf, without, however, tan- 
gible results. Eight years later Ebenezer 
Cheesebro, of Delavan, engaged a graduate 
from the New York School for the Deaf to 
teach his afflicted daughter the sign language, 
the only method then known in America. The 
deaf son of a neighbor shared her instruction, 
and out of the love of these two fathers for 
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their handicapped children the nucleus of the 
great Wisconsin deaf movement was formed. 

It was not until 1868 that the oral method 
became known in the West, though two small 
schools had been opened the year before in the 
Fast. One day in Milwaukee three prominent 
men who had been told that speech was being 
taught a few deaf pupils by Prof. Adam Stett- 
ner set out to see the miracle performed. Ar- 
riving at a home on National avenue, they 
heard a congenitally deaf girl greet her father 
with: 

“How do you do, papa? I love you.” 

The father, who had never heard his child 
speak before, was overcome with emotion, and 
the visitors, touched by the incident, decided 
then and there to do all in their power to give 
speech to the deaf, to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and convert them into happy and useful 
members of society. 

The Phonological Institute was the result of 
this visit, though after many years of hard 
work and discouragement. Guido Pfister was 
the first president, succeeded by Bernard Stern, 
who resigned in favor of Robert C. Spencer. 
Twenty thousand dollars of private money 
were expended on this scheme. Charles 
Trieschmann, August F. Mueller, Bernard 
Stern, Peter A. Dohman, and R. C. Spencer 
remained the controlling power until the work 
of educating the deaf by the oral method was 
well under way. 

Bills asking State aid brought before the 
Legislature in 1882 and 1883 were defeated, 
and it was not until the following year when 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, a noted educator 


‘of the deaf and the inventor of the telephone, 


whose wife, a deaf woman, had been one of 
his former pupils, spoke before the National 
Educational Association at Madison to such 
good effect that Gov. Jeremiah M. Rusk, who 
was seated on the platform, used his influence 
with the Legislature, and the public day school 
for the deaf, maintained at State expense, 
came into being. 

Prof. Paul Binner was for many years head 
of the Milwaukee day school and training de- 
partment. He was followed by his niece, Miss 
Frances Wettstein, the present principal. 

The State of Wisconsin not only equips spe- 
cial teachers for the benefit of the deaf chil- 
dren, but appropriates $150 annually for each 
deaf child or child with defective speech, with 
an additional $125 for such children as are 
obiiged to leave home or board near the school. 

The Parents’ and Friends’ Association of the 
School for the Deaf, under whose direction the 
campaign is being waged, claims that the pres- 
ent location in the old East Side High School 
Building is inadequate, insanitary, and danger- 
ous. The project of a new school to house the 
unfortunate children has come up for informal 
discussion before the school board, but so far 
no action has been taken, although representa- 
tives from the school have appeared before the 
board at a number of meetings. 

According to Leo F. Nohl, secretary of the 


- Parents’ and Friends’ Association, it only needs 


the ratification of the board to go ahead with 
the plans ——From a Milwaukee paper. 
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FRIENDS WHO 


FRIENDS WHO ARE HELPING, 
TO SEPTEMBER 9 


Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh........ 20 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco 18 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis...... 16 
Kinzie School of Speech - Reading, 

Pe ss coe s cen aames cae 14 
Elizabeth R. Poindexter and C. N. 

Kenfield, San Francisco.......... 13 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston...... I2 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles....... 12 
Katherine Newman, New York..... 10 
Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mystic.... 10 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto....... 9 
Gladys Bon, Escanaba............. 8 
Clara E. Newlee, Chicago.......... 8 
Mary Dugane, New York.......... 8 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago.......... 7 
Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs.. 7 
Louise Howell, Cleveland.......... 6 
Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles... 6 
Marian A. Durfee, Providence...... 5 
Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville........ 5 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York...... 5 
Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids....... 5 
Mary D. Suter, Washington........ 4 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse.... 4 
Bessie Dow, Cincinnati............ 4 
Lillian C. Morely, Detroit.......... 4 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston.......... 4 
Mrs. Anna Minnehan, Vancouver, 

Bo Oe eee ea ead oe een wa 3 
Louise T. Kline. Rockford......... 3 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle....... 3 


A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City....... 
New York League for the Hard of 


Hearing, New York............-. 3 
Nettie E. Hemson, Brooklyn....... 2 
Bertha Harlacker, Madison........ 3 
Wright Oral School, New York.... 3 
Laura A. Davies, Houston......... 3 


On August 11, Miss Anna C. Rein- 
hardt, principal of the Home School for 
Little Deaf Children, at Kensington, Md.. 
donated $10 to promote the good work 
THE VoLTA REVIEW is engaged in. 

Through the generosity of a friend in 
Nebraska, seven hard-of-hearing persons 
now receive THE VoLTa REVIEW regu- 
larly. 

Miss Josephine Avondino, principal of 
the Home School, at Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa, is endeavoring to have the parents 
of all the pupils in her school become 
subscribers and members. 

The Speech-Readers’ Guild, of Boston. 


ARE HELPING 627 


has become a life member ot the Asso- 
ciation. 

Through Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 
came the life membership and $50 fee 
from Miss Chonita Borel. 

On August 29, Mrs. N. Todd Porter, 
Jr., of Montclair, N. J., and New York 
City, sent a check for $50 and became a 
life member. 

On: September 4, Miss Mary Dugane 
sent $16 to pay for 8 yearly, or 16 half 
yearly, subscriptions for parents or hard- 
of-hearing persons who do not receive 
the magazine. 


THE CULTURE OF KINDNESS 


The child that is suffered, unchecked, to 
torture an animal will soon pass from an un- 
conscious to a conscious cruelty; from care- 
less infliction of pain to enjoying the sight of 
suffering; from the torture of animals to the 
hurting of smaller brothers and sisters. For 
the lust of giving pain grows quickly. Some- 
times it originates in the love of power. The 
child knows himself weak and helpless in the 
hands of his elders, and finds a pleasure in 
proving himself strong and powerful to a crea- 
ture feebler than himself. Kindness 
must be taught. Weeds only are self-shown: 
we need but leave the garden uncared for, and 
before long we find it overgrown with weeds. 
But we must sow and plant and tend with 
ceaseless care, if we would have our garden 
filled with sweet flowers and fruit—VeERA 
Countess SerKorr, in The Humanitarian, 
London. 


DEFECTIVE HEARING 


One might think that most cases of defective 
hearing would at once become known to a 
teacher. The diffidence of many children, how- 
ever, prevents them from acknowledging that 
they do not hear well, so that it requires con- 
siderable observation on the teacher’s part to 
detect all those with defective hearing. Be- 
sides the necessity for having the ears of all 
such children examined by a competent ear 
specialist, such disposition in the class-room of 
the children so affected, as the “Syllabus on 
Hygiene” says, must be made as will overcome, 
as much as possible, the handicap—that is, 
they must be placed at the desks nearest the 
teacher.—School Health News. 





Among the men rejected by the draft for 
physical causes were 525,600 who were inca- 
pacitated because of disease of the ear, includ- 
ing defects of hearing. This fact is recorded 
in the report of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army. Hundreds of these men 
will in course of time need lip-reading. Will 
vou do your part in spreading to them the 
knowledge of its helpfulness? 





Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Teachers Wanted 





WANTED—An Eastern School wants an experienced 
teacher for the advanced department. One who can 
use the manual alphabet and has oral training enough 
to correct speech. Good salary. Teachers live in the 
institution. Address, M. O., care Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, ID. Cc, 





‘Teacher wanted for primary work in school for hear- 
ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 
instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had purt 
of four sessions of oral training. E. TP. Sneed, La- 
fayette Springs, Miss. 





WANTED—An experienced teacher of the deaf for 
primary work, Ek. 8S. Tillinghast, Superintendent, 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 





WANTED —An experienced oral teacher for interme- 
diate grades for the session of 1919-1920. Wright Oral! 
School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 


WANTED —An oral teacher for sitiiniey grade. “Ad. 
dress, Q. McGuire, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 


| 


Special Positions Wanted 








POSITION WANTED—Dormitory Supervisor in Chil- 
dren’s Home or School. Write for information and 
reference. Mrs. M. Brant, 327 Willow Grove Street, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 





WANTED—Position as nurse in a school for the 
deaf. Twelve years experience with deaf and hearing 
patients. Willing also to help with mending or 
supervise plain sewing. Address Miss Nettie Offutt, 
22 8. Payson St., Baltimore, Md. 


TO TEACHERS 


Advertise now for positions. There are many 
vacancies, and a pressing need for teachers. If 
you spend a dollar in advertising you secure a 
choice of positions not always obtainable other- 
wise. 








Engravers and Etchers 





TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS 
If you need a teacher now is the time to 
advertise. Send a three-line adv. for the Octo- 
ber number. It may bring many replies and 
enable you to fill vacancies at once. Yes, you 
can get along without the adv. and save a 
Gallar. Bet > iin. 

















Teacher Positions Wanted 





An experienced, up-to-date, thoroughly wide-awake 
oral teacher would like a position in an Eastern school 
for the coming year. Address, T. 8., Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


years’ experience, trained at 
desires a private pupil in primary 
h-reading for fall and 
, Volta Bureau, Washing- 


A teacher of twenty 
Clarke School, 
grades or an adult in s 
winter months. Address, 
ton, D. C. 





“Tire VoLTA ReEvIEW is a helper to the hard 
of hearing that can go everywhere without 
growing tired or hungry.” It knows no fear, 
but lives to do good; “to be of service is its real 
mission.” 





Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C, 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
I desire to become a member ofthe American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 


Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of 





Name 





Address 





Date 





Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 











“T believe that every oral teacher, whether he or she attends these summer 
meetings or not, should become an active member of the American Association, 
willing to contribute, willing to help for the common good, because whether we 
attend or not, we reap the good that is bound to result; and I further believe that 
the superintendent of every institution in the country should exact of all his oral 
teachers that they become active bona fide members of the Association and contribute 
their mite toward its maintenance and take the Review. . . 
JOHNSON, at the Seventh Summer Meeting. 


.’—Ricuarp QO. 


















































The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 
President, Epmunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Jouun Dutton Wricut, New York City. 
Second Vice-President, E. McK. Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary, Frep De Lanp. 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gipert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bett, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LaAnp. 

Assistant Superintendent, JosEPHINE TIMBERLAKE. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, Gerv. J. Leurerio 

Direcrors.—(Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McK. 
Goodwin; Harold Hays, M. D., New York City; Alvin E. Pope, Trenton, N. J.; Franklin K. 
Lane, Washington, D. C. (Terms expire 1921:) Harris Taylor, New-York City; Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New 
York City; Mary McCowen, Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1922:) David G. Fairchild; Charles 
W. Richardson, M. D., Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline-A. Yale, Northampton, 
Mass.; T. C. Forrester, Rochester, N. Y. 


The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To arp ScHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance fee. 
Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Tue Vo.ra Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 

A Summer Meeting will be held in June or July, 1920, near or at Mt. Airy. Only 
members will be admitted to the demonstrations and lectures. Badges or buttons will be 
given free only to members who have paid their dues. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “Tne Vorta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to 
school age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Vorta Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 



























THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Provides Complete Education by the Speech Method from Kindergarten to College Entrance 


Pupil using the Wright Auto-Inspection Laryngoscope to see his own 


vocal cords in action 


Combined with a SPEECH 
ENVIRONMENT are our facilities 
for giving individual attention to 
the Speech of each pupil. 


Small Enough to be a Real Home 
Large Enough to be a Real School 


Send fer Circular, “‘Necessity of a Speech Environment” 





ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 











The average young teacher of speech 
has but a very faint conception of the 
difficulties the pioneer teachers had to 
contend with. Neither does she realize 
the enthusiasm, the interest, the deter- 
mination with which they worked. The 
proceedings of the First Summer Meeting 
vt the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
be to her a vivid, clear-cut picture, and 
an inspiration which few things can 
equal. It has been classed as “the most 
valuable contribution to the work of 
teaching speech to the deaf that has ever 
been published.” Price, 50 cents. 

















“VISIBLE SPEECH, AS TAUGHT 
TO THE DEAF” 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


While this book is out of print, the 
lectures and the seven charts will be 
found in the Proceedings of the First 
Summer Meeting of the Association, 
pages 221 on. Price, 50 cents. 


WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 





By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 





Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral School; 
Author of ‘‘Educational Needs of the Deaf,” etc, 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf explains how the most difficult 
and fundamental part of the deaf child’s education 
can best be accomplished by the mother during the 
heretofore wasted years before school age is reached. 
He makes clear by practical and explicit directions 7 
how the child can be prepared for lip-reading and ¥ 
speaking and helped to normal development. All 7 
those who have to do with the deaf should be familiar 7 
with the book. The ground has never been covered 
before and the need for just such a book is only toe 
evident. 


75 CENTS NET 


Send for descriptive circular 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers 
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